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The Legacy of Luther ——— 
By Ernst Walter Zeeden 


In this important and scholarly work the 
author traces the many divergent trends 
in the development of Lutheranism right 
from their source. The Lutherans, both 
real and so-called, are allowed to speak for 
themselves, in all their astonishing variety 
of doctrine. Using many original Protestant 
sources he attempts to provide a realistic 
and authentic view on certain aspects of 
European thought and moods during three 
centuries of Lutheranism. The work begins 
at Luther’s death and closes at the end of 
the eighteenth century. 


Ancient Devotions 


to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
By Carthusian Monks 
of the XIV-XVII centuries 


This fourth English edition is based on 
the text of 1886 and is now issued with a 
new preface and made available to a much 
wider circle of readers. It contains read- 
ings for every day of the month as well 
as other devotions and prayers to the Sa- 
cred Heart culled from early Carthusia 
sources. $3.00 


By Robert Nash,,S.J. 


The latest volume in the prie-dieu series, 
presenting practical, down-to-earth med- 
itations for everyone. Arranged according 
to the Ignatian method the meditations are 
easily adaptable, where necessary, to suit 
the requirements of priests and religious. 
This solid and substantial collection of 
thoughts and principles will be found most 
useful as an aid to meditation. 3.75 





Pius X 
The Life Story of the Beatus 
By Rev. Hieronymo Dal-Gal 


Based on first-hand information, this is 
the first complete and rigorously critical 
biography of the immortal Pontiff. Its clear 
and readable style makes it not only useful 
for a historical study of the great pontifi- 
cate but also most practical from a devo- 
tional point of view. $3.50 














Forward with Christ 
By Paul Manna, P.I.M.E., 
and Nicholas Maestrini, P.I1.M.E. 


Thoughts and refiections on vocations to 
the foreign missions presenting a vivid 
explanation of the missionary vocation, 
stressing the need for laborers in the field 
and pointing out the many difficulties 
which beset those who follow this call. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.75 











The Gift of Oneself 
By Joseph Schryvers, C.SS.R. 


A_ timely reprint of a widely known 
work which first appeared in glish in 
1934. Its merit lies in the enthusiasm it 
engenders for a truly eupernataraiass 3. 
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LETTERS 








THE NOVEL 


Editor: There are realities of life, and of 
these anyone, even the editor of a phone book, 
can write. There are realities of consequence 
in life, and the police reporters and the finan- 
cial editors and the political columnists, and 
even the sports writers, can tell you all about 
these. And then there are the divine realities 
of life, and of these man may write but he 
cannot describe them... . 

No wonder the English novel arose in the 
18th century and reached its full flowering 
of greatness in the 19th. It needed an atmo- 
sphere of naturalness. To quote a quotation 
of Maisie Ward, “The element of religion 
was not absent. But it was not insisted upon.” 
However, the great novelists could not ignore 
an element that had to be present. A mere 
honest regard for reality makes Thackeray 
bring a priest to the deathbed of the Baroness 
de Bernstein. He knew a woman of the world, 
cynical, but devoid of provincial prejudice, 
experienced in wickedness but with good in 
her soul, would just naturally wish a priest 
at her deathbed. Naturally. To have had her 
die an infidel would have been a false note; 
to have her accept with a straight face the 
ministrations of a pseudo-episcopal confrere of 
her first husband, ridiculous. But the element 
was not insisted on. In effect, she dies off- 
stage. 

The grace of God cannot be fictionally de- 
scribed. Like all mysteries it cannot be under- 
stood, it can but be manifested. It is this 
manifestation which is the work of the Chris- 
tian novelist and even of the Christian biog- 
rapher. If realism be a literal description of 
reality then between Christian and pagan fic- 
tion there is an opposition of method as well 
as belief. Only the natural can attempt to be 
literal, and, after a time, there is nothing 
more unnatural than the literal, from which 
all but the lowest art is always absent. 

Jutrus Frasch Harmon 
Pontiac, Michigan 


THANK YOU 


Editor: Congratulations to Books on Trial for 
the splendid articles on Contemporary Cath- 
olic Writing. 

I have just finished reading the March is- 
sue and have thoroughly enjoyed both articles 
in that publication. There are many people 
like the writer who were not privileged to 
receive a Catholic education when growing 
up and have to make up for that lack by 
reading. And when one leads a busy life, it is 
most helpful to have discussions like the ones 





HH 


on Contemporary Catholic Writing to aid one 
in selecting Catholic reading material. 
I, for one, will be sorry when this series of 
articles ends. 
VaneTA Rut Jounson 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


Editor: Books on Trial was one of my yer 
best Christmas gifts! I had not seen it for sey. 
eral years, and was not at all prepared for 
what I did see. And to make it still better 
the inside lived up to the outside. Congratu. 
lations. . 

S. M. I. 

Boston, Mass, 


CORRECTION 

Editor: In “Lives of the Saints” (March 
BOT), John Beevers refers to the author of 
De la Salie as Father Battersby. Battersby is 
the family name of an English Christian 
Brother. 

I had hoped to find in the same excellent 
article a reference to a one volume Lives of 
the Saints for refectory reading in our com 
munity. Can you, or your readers, refer me 
to a book which falls within the framework 
of writing and scholarship described by Dom 
Zeller and Mr. Beevers? 

BrotHer Tuomas More, C.F.X. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Editor: On page ii of the March Books on 
Trial we note A New Way of the Cross by 
M. Raymond, O.S.C.O., and on page 198 
there is a review of Bread in the Wilderness, 
“A new book by Father Louis, O.S.C.O.” A 
useful bit of information for your proofread- 
ers: the initials of the Trappist Order are 
O.C.S.O., standing for Order of Cistercians of 
the Strict Observance. Ah’m from Kentuckee, 
Ah ought to know. 

F. W. McManus 

Chicago, Illinois 
That proofreader may be ignorant, but you 
must admit he’s consistent.—Editor 


ORCHIDS 

Editor: A bushel of very large orchids to Dan 
Herr for his outstanding contribution to cur 
rent criticism. His “Stop Pushing Literary 
Awards” are about the choicest way of com- 
menting u, n the worst books of 1953 that 
could be devised. May I suggest one improve- 
ment? A monthly list of awards . . . would 
give far more books, and authors, the out 
standing recognition they deserve. 

And, by the way, when you order that bas 
ket of orchids for Mr. Herr, why not get a 
second one for W. B. Ready in acclaim of his 
review of Graham Greene’s The Living Room. 
That final paragraph, pointing out that Gra 
ham Greene’s frightening picture simply re 
flects the world about us, sums up very well 
the plus value too often overlooked by re 
viewers of Greene’s writings. They miss the 
lovable sinner because they look too long at 
the unlovely sin. Mr. Ready has good eyes. 

Patrick E. Lee 
Helena, Montana 


Contributions to the “Letters” column are in- 

vited. A year’s subscription to Books on Tri 

will be sent to any address designated by the 
writer for every letter printed. 
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Contemporary Catholic Writing 


Social Studies 


By JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S. J. 


Br OUT - POUR- 
iNG of Catholic 
writing about hu- 
man relations has 
always been large. 
This is because the 
so-called “social 
question,” however 
one defines it, al- 
most always implies 
some reference to 
ethical, moral and 
religious values. The Church and its 
spokesmen are concerned not only with 
personal goodness but also with social 
goodness. In the present era of institu- 
tional pressures, mass communication 
and public opinion, morality itself be- 
comes more and more a “social product.” 
The increasing complexity of modern 
society and culture, and man’s growing 
curiosity about it, have also increased 
the number of Catholic authors and 
stimulated still greater output. These 
reams of writings, however, are “social 
studies” only in the broadest sense of 
the term. 

It would be a bewildering task to as- 
say the voluminous production of books 
and articles and pamphlets unless we 
limit ourselves more or less to the field 
of scientific social studies. By so doing, 
we must unfortunately exclude an enor- 
mous mass of exciting and excellent 
writing about social relations produced 
by moral philosophers and theologians, 
apologists and preachers, journalists and 
story-tellers. These authors are either es- 
pousing or attacking various sets of so- 
cial values, and their content is usually 
centered around assumptions and gen- 
eralizations. This partisan approach im- 
mediately places them outside the area 
of social science. 

A new and sober overtone has crept 
into the writings about society. Cath- 
olics, like others, are no longer content 
to let social crises “work themselves 
out.” Neither the despairing attitude 
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that “nothing can be done,” nor the 
presumptuous attitude that “everything 
has already been said” about human re- 
lations, is any longer tenable. The in- 
quisitiveness which inspired the phys- 
ical scientists has at- last gripped the 
social scientists who are moved not only 
by the success of physical science, but 
by the needs of society. They are an- 
noyed by the incongruous picture of 
stupendous technical progress (with 
more to come) in a world where per- 
sons and groups often find difficulty in 
adjusting their relationships. The Cath- 
olic scholar may not conscientiously ig- 
nore these trends. The high value which 
he puts on human beings in society 
must impel him to study and use the 
techniques of science, and to write 
about the results. 

Even in the discussions about social 
studies the distinction between scientific 
and non-scientific writings is not always 
clearly indicated. The confusion that 
still exists is noticed in three contem- 
porary books which attempt to embrace 
a wide field of writing “about society.” 
Two of them are by Catholic authors, 
and they demonstrate the manner in 
which the works of other social scien- 
tists are evaluated by competent Cath- 
olics. The first is Social Theories, edited 
by Clement Mihanovich, and the other 
is Western Social Thought, written by 
Eva Ross and Ernest Kilzer. The third 
is Catholic Social Thought by a non- 
Catholic, Melvin Williams, who pro- 
vides a broad analysis of the writings of 





Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., of the 
Department of Sociology of Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, is at present on 
assignment as lecturer in the Sociology 
of Religion at the University of Mun- 
ster. His most recently published book 
is Southern Parish: Dynamics of a City 
Church, and the University of Chicago 
Press is scheduled to publish this spring 
his Religion and Social Sciences. 


the Catholics he calls “social thinkers.” 

For the most part, these three books 
treat the theoretical aspect of social sci- 
ence, a preoccupation which is probably 
to be expected at this stage of develop- 
ment. The non-Catholic students of so- 
ciety went through a cycle from broad 
theorizing to careful research and are 
now turning to limited theory, this time 
on a much more solid basis of empirical 
knowledge. It must be admitted that 
Catholics are a step or two behind the 
leaders in the social studies. The his- 
torical fact is that the so-called “scien- 
tific approach” to the study of social re- 
lations, functions and structures is only 
a little over a half-century old, and 
Catholic scholars have begun to employ 
it cautiously and even more recently. 

This in itself seems to reflect the prob- 
lem of the “Catholic cultural lag.” The 
ordinary Catholic has come to accept 
the findings of biology, physics and 
chemistry because these can and have 
been tested by repeated experiments 
and have brought visible results. But he 
still largely distrusts the findings of so- 
cial science. Many Catholics, some of 
them otherwise well-educated persons, 
are still skeptical of the validity of the 
scientific approach in social studies. 
They doubt the demonstrable fact that 
the social scientist is as painstaking, ob- 
jective and orderly as the physical sci- 
entist. This hesitancy has not only lim- 
ited the scholarly output of Catholic 
social scientists, but has also minimized 
their effective training and their oppor- 
tunities for research. 

It is an academic anachronism that in 
some places Catholic social scientists 
must still spend time and energy in 
legitimizing their existence and in jus- 
tifying their research techniques. This 
interferes with the much more impor- 
tant tasks of assembling, organizing and 
analyzing social data and of charting 
and pursuing new projects. It is true 
also that most of the Catholic social sci- 
entists are teachers and lecturers rather 
than productive scholars whose writings 
can contribute to social studies. The lit- 
erature will grow significantly only after 
these obstacles have been removed. 


Bz Not ALL Catholics have been 
thwarted, nor have all confined 
themselves to social theory. In spite of 
the difficulties there has been a slow and 
sometimes painful development of sec- 
(Continued on page 270) 
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B: way OF celebrating its second cen- 
tennial, Columbia University has in- 
vited scholars from far and wide to 
speak on “Man’s Right to Knowledge 
and the Free Use Thereof.” Judging 
from the discourses delivered in the first 
few weeks of the celebration, says The 
Freeman, the title might better have 
been “Joseph McCarthy and the Right 
to the Free Abuse Thereof,” for “nearly 
every speaker among the many who 
have swarmed from all quarters has lam- 
basted McCarthy and McCarthyism. 

“We willingly grant,” the editor con- 
tinues, “that the Junior Senator from 
Wisconsin is a formidable man, but we 
do not believe that he has yet reached 
an historical rank that deserves such an 
unrelieved focus of attention from the 
world’s scholars.” 

Not only at Columbia or in America 
but apparently in every corner of the 
earth there is a phenomenal preoccupa- 
tion with McCarthy and McCarthyism. 
Cardinal Spellman noticed it in his trav- 
els on four continents. Mrs. Roosevelt 
testifies to the same effect. There was a 
difference, however, in the reaction of 
His Eminence and that of the lady. The 
Cardinal recognized McCarthyism. as a 
bugaboo and derided it. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
hobnobbing in Yugoslavia with Tito, 
apologized for her fellow citizens who 
were misled by a master charlatan. The 
question intrudes itself, who are they 
who have informed Europe, Asia and 
Africa of what they take to be the 
shame of America? “Did anyone ever 


“McGARTHY AND 


Reviewed by Rey. JAMES M. GILLIs 


*McCartuy AND His Enemies: The Record 
and Its Meaning, by William F. Buckley, 
Jr. and L. Brent Bozell. Henry Regnery Co. 
400 pp. $5.00. 





hear,” says Russell Maguire in the 
American Mercury, “of a high-placed 
English traveler publicly bemoaning 
British patriotism, or when did a dis- 
tinguished Frenchman come here to say 
that anti-Communists in France are 
character assassins and _persecutors?” 
Rufhan or patriot, menace or savior, Mc- 
Carthy is a subject of heated discussion 
everywhere under the sun. 

So, the apearance of such a book as 
McCarthy and His Enemies,* by Wil- 
liam F. Buckley, Jr., and L. Brent Bozell 
was inevitable, and it will be welcomed 
by all who are interested in separating 
sense from nonsense and truth from 
calumny. 

Messrs. Buckley and Bozell are not 
neutrals. They believe —in general — in 
McCarthy. But they are impartial. They 
do not “go all out” for him or his meth- 
od. His chief fault derives from the oc- 
cupational hazard of the political orator 
—exaggeration. For example, “The State 
Department is infested with Commu- 





Bozell and Buckley: All the facts or selected facts? 


nists.” “Infiltrated” would have sufficed, 
Again, “Owen Lattimore is the top ¢ 
pionage agent of Soviet Russia in the 
United States.” Lattimore is under jp- 
dictment for perjury (the same crime as 
that of Alger Hiss) but whether he can 
be convicted as a spy, not to say the top 
spy, is still to be demonstrated. 

The authors touch upon but do not 





go deeply into the psychological prob 
lem as to why McCarthy’s critics are so 
furious about the McCarthy exaggera- 
tions and so tolerant of similar sins in 
others. It would be difficult if not im- 
possible to find in McCarthy’s utter 
ances, written or spoken, such manifest 
exaggerations as those of Eleanor Roose- 
velt, “McCarthy has done more ham 
than Alger Hiss could have done even if 
he had remained in the government’; or 
Adlai Stevenson’s nightmarish descrip 
tions of “fear stalking the land,” “vig 
ilante groups,” “the Bill of Rights be- 
sieged” (strange in view of the fact that 
hundreds have ducked for cover behind 
the Fifth Amendment) and “ancient 
liberties infringed”; or Stuart Alsop’s 
“Europeans are about ready to conclude 
that Americans have gone crazy,” or ex 
President Truman’s charges that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was anti-Semitic, ant- 
Catholic, that he had “butchered the 
reputations of innocent men and wom 
en” and “had indulged in a campaign 
of lies.” 

But Buckley and Bozell realize that 
the truth is not to be found in contrasts 
and invidious comparisons, but in the 
record. The record they do most assured: 
ly present. Their chapter, for example, 
on the “Nine Public Cases,” Owen Lat- 
timore, John Stewart Service, Philip Jes 
sup, Harlow Shapley et. al. is a striking 
example of dispassionate exposition. In 
twelve pages on “The Smearing of In- 


(Continued on page 272) 





Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., is aw 
thor of the widely syndicated newspapet 
column “Sursum Corda.” His most te- 
cent book is So Near Is God, published 
this past spring by Scribners. 
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HIS ENEMIES” 


and by Rev. H. A. REINHOLD 


HIS IS A most timely, interesting and 
Dictigene plea for the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. It uses every cliche 
about the Liberals and the intelligent- 
sia, and seems to have as its true pur- 
pose to bring them to beating their 
breasts and looking at themselves in the 
mirror of the emerging new intelligent- 
sia of the conservative variety, represent- 
ed here by its most able and adroit 
spokesman, “God - and - Man -at- Yale” 
Buckley. It is an ardent and serious 
philippic. 

If it were ignored by the Liberals 
their integrity would be under suspicion 
and only those who already follow the 
flag of McCarthyism would use it: 
which would not be entirely good. 

Like Melchisedek in the Old Testa- 
ment, Joseph Raymond McCarthy ap- 
pears on the scene in this book without 
a father, without a mother, ageless and 
a freshman senator. We first meet him 
in this book making, or not making, his 
famous accusation that the State De- 
partment harbors 205 real, live Com- 
munists. Since I have read other litera- 
ture on the Senator’s antecedents which 
was so damaging, I expected to see the 
record set right by our two authors once 
and for all. I was a bit disappointed. If 
you judged Truman unfit to be Presi- 
dent because “he could not even run a 
haberdashery” and was propelled into 
prominence by Pendergast, you certain- 
ly want to know about the Senator’s 
career as a judge, as the one man in 
the Senate who accused American per- 
sonnel of torturing the Malmedy Nazi 
murderers, as a Marine, in business and 
as a campaigner handling funds. This 
book seems to “prove beyond doubt” 
that McCarthy, though a bit reckless— 
the Marine type—in his language and 
too all-embracing in his attacks, is not 
so much moved by personal ambition as 





Rev. Hans A. Reinhold has contrib- 
uted frequently to The Commonweal, 
The Catholic World and many other 
magazines. He is pastor of St. Joseph's 
Church, Sunnyside, Washington. 
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by pure patriotism and a deep, unper- 
turbed sense of duty to arouse the peo- 
ple against traitors and infiltration. 


If all there is to say about McCarthy, 
who by February, 1954, has become the 
leader of his party and his government, 
were in this book, I would say. it were 
the final vindication of a great patriot 
who has not reached his full stature yet, 
but who is growing at a tremendous 
rate. But that is just it. It is the modesty 
of the authors, their frugality at the ta- 
ble of facts, that is the flaw in this mas- 
terpiece of most intelligent, persuasive 
propaganda. 

With the material displayed—shrewd- 
ly limited as it is by the two advocates— 
we face a picture painful to behold: 
Tydings, according to Buckley and Bo- 
zell, not McCarthy, was the hoax and 
fraud; “the idiocy of Truman and de- 
ceit of Acheson,” to use the Senator’s 
own words, are proved beyond doubt; 
all persons involved had their day in 
court, none of them was found inno- 
cent; “the press” persecuted the Senator; 
General Marshall had a bad record, etc., 
etc. As said above, the material submit- 
ted “proves” the accusations. 


Even after you read the authors’ most 
lucid display of reasoning and facts, you 
think of McCarthy’s answer to The 
Commonweal after the editors asked 
him for proof of his charge against that 
magazine, or of James Wechsler’s quota- 
tion in his report on his hearings. 

The authors very adroitly lump ADA, 
fellow travellers and disloyal elements 
together whenever they can do so in a 
sort of off-hand way. They quote John 
L. Lewis’ attack on the mine owners 
and Roosevelt's campaign speeches to 
show that there is nothing terroristic in 
Joe’s way of speaking, but that the shoe 
now is just on the other foot and the 
left foot feels now what the right foot 
felt for twenty years. They use the 
noted fellow traveller Tom Driberg to 
let the reading conservatives know how 
hopeless European intellectuals are. But 
aside from the artifice of facts to fit the 
thesis, they display also new ideas on 
government, a conservative New Deal 
as opposed to the dead and old FDR 
affair. 

“We must prevent America from be- 
coming like Europe,” say the authors. 
And what is Europe like? “A weary and 
cynical community of petti-fogging na- 
tions whose deterioration is not only 
measured by the ‘strength of her Com- 
munistic minority but the weakness of 
her non-Communist majority. . . . We 
do not, therefore, intend to get rid of 
McCarthy. We believe that on McCar- 
thyism hangs the hope of America for 

(Continued on page 272) 
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CURRENT 


Social and Political 

Activity of Catholics 

CuurcH AND Society: Catholic Social 
and Political Thoughts and Move- 
ments, 1789-1950, edited by Rev. Jo- 
seph N. Moody. Arts, Inc. 914 pp. 
$12.90. 


Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill 


The reality of the Church as an organ- 
ized institution too frequently leads 
both Catholics and non-Catholics into 
thinking about members of the Church 
in monolithic terms. It is too easily as- 
sumed that there is a “Catholic view” 
on every political and social question 
that can arise, that somehow Church 
authorities apply dogmatic and moral 
teaching to every detailed aspect of 
man’s life in such fashion as to allow 
the individual no leeway in thought or 
action. 

This volume, written by Father 
Moody and a well chosen group of as- 
sociates, will dispel such illusions. In 
its pages one reads of the richness of 
Catholic thought and action, of the very 
real dilemmas facing Catholics in every 
country of Europe in the nineteenth 
century, and of the various approaches 
to the solution of each problem. The 
book is intended as a storehouse of in- 
formation for students interested in the 
present condition of the Church and an 
understanding of its immediate past. It 
therefore consists of three parts: essays 
on the social and political activity of 
Catholics in each of almost a dozen 
countries; extensive notes and bibliogra- 
phy to serve as a springboard for further 
reading; documents containing the most 
important points made in each of the 
essays. 

In his introductory essay Father 
Moody is careful to point out that this 
volume is not a history of Catholicism 
since the French Revolution. Its sole 
concern “is the social and political ac- 
tivity of Catholics, and their efforts to 
erect a theoretical structure that would 
satisfy the demands of their tradition 
and the pressures of the age.” The prob- 
lem of Catholics adjusting themselves to 
a new industrial civilization while re- 
maining truly Catholic, then, is the 
problem . explored in this book. The 
reader Cannot help but feel that the 
riches implicit in the Catholic faith and 
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tradition have been but partly exploited 
by Catholics of the past, and that their 
fuller exploitation is the challenge fac- 
ing Catholics today. 

This volume is valuable especially for 
dispelling the average educated man’s 
ignorance about the “Catholic position” 
on Church and State, the limits of au- 
thority and liberty, the social and po- 
litical importance of the Christian con- 
cept of man, and other such _ political 
and social problems. It deserves wide, 
studious reading. 





Ending Segregation 
In the Armed Forces 
BREAKTHROUGH ON THE CoLor FRONT, 
by Lee Nichols. Random House. 235 
pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Robert J. Daly 
In this book Lee Nichols, a Washing 
ton newspaperman, has made a signifi- 
cant contribution in recording the events 
and men that aided in the dissolving of 
segregation in the armed forces. This is 
the story of quiet heroics, of men who 
suffered insults and opposition but still 
continued the fight to prove that Ne- 
groes were not second rate citizens. 
The book lightly traces the pattern of 
the use of Negroes in the armed forces 
from the days of the Revolution up to 
World War I. In 1918 colored troops 
were first used on a large scale, and it 
was their performance that led to the 
solidifying of two opposing points of 
view. One held that Negro troops were 
proven inferior and that they would 
never be the equal of white troops. The 








Liberty 


The men of the Enlightenment 
were able to filch the title of Ra- 
tionalism from the heirs of 
Aquinas; they were successful in 
appropriating the mantle of sci- 
ence from the descendants of Al- 
bertus Magnus and Copernicus; 
but their greatest triumph was the 
taking of the banner of liberty 
from those who had inherited the 
tradition of Ambrose and Suarez. 


From the Introduction to Church 
and Society, by Joseph N. Moody 














other and dynamic point of view maip. 
tained that Negroes had not been give, 
a fair chance to prove themselves, by 
given an equal opportunity in training 
leadership and incentive they would 
measure up to the standard of whit 
troops in all phases of combat. This lag 
view was held to be feasible only jf 
segregation were abolished. There the 
matter rested until the decade from 194 
to 1953 when a social revolution took 
place in the armed forces. 

Each branch of the service used dif. Wa 
ferent methods to attain the goal of mix — Tue 
ing Negroes throughout their units. The §.] 
Navy was blessed, or cursed, depending Re 
on the view of the brass, with a young 
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genius in the person of Christopher Sar. a 
gent who devised a program of integra ay 
tion that was approved and solidly dyle 
backed by Secretary Forrestal. The Navy of L 


was the first branch to start the break- ly fe 
through, but its program was largely de- 
pendent on the planning and persis: B pol, 
ence of a few men and with their deaths 
the advance slowed down. The Air 
Force, as the youngest branch of the 
armed forces and with few Negroes to — van 
begin with, could have side stepped the J cloc 
issue the longest. Instead Air Force Sec- § old 
retary Symington with the cooperation ’ 
of his generals pushed through a blan- § see 
ket program that called for complete as § sim 
similation not only in training, but in 

quarters on air bases and in social life. 

The last to make the move, and the one M 
with the biggest problem, was the Army. In 
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The Army had large Negro units Tr 
complete with Negro officers. Further- 
more, they had their large training 
camps in the South and that posed civil- 
ian problems. With the failure of some ¥ If 
colored units to perform well in World — m 
War II the Army was strong for keep — C 
ing them out of combat. When the Ko § of 
rean War created shortages of combat J a 


troops individual troop commander — e 
went against headquarters procedure — fe 
and incorporated Negroes in the com — w 


bat outfits. Time after time the action § tl 
proved the point that the Negro per — d 
formed best when integrated with — t 
white troops. The idea caught on and § tl 
spread through the training camps in 
the States. Soon all the barriers started 
to crumble: housing on southern posts 
was thrown open to Negroes; the clubs, 
the pools, and finally the schools for chil- 
dren of Army personnel removed the 
ban. The revolution was complete in 
theory. It is still going on, but the ad- 
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Washing of feet on Maundy Thursday 


Tue Easter Book, by Francis Weiser, 
§.J. Harcourt, Brace. 224 pp. $3.00. 
i Reviewed by Mary Conrad 






$ & Acompanion volume to Father Weiser’s 
popular The Christmas Book, The Eas- 
ter Book covers in readable, unpedantic 
style the customs, history and legends 
of Lent, Easter and the time immediate- 
ly following Easter. 

A recipe for Lenten soup made in 
Poland (Postna Zupa), superstitions con- 
cerning Good Friday C“if a woman 








Medieval Palm Sunday procession 


washes on Good Friday, she will find 
the laundry spotted with blood, and ill 
luck will befall her all through the 
year”), and a description of the four- 
teenth-century Ascension play performed 
in a Bavarian monastery are typical bits 
of the Easter lore which the author has 
gathered to make his book. Few of the 
pieces fitted together are important in 
themselves, but practically all of them 
have something of the color and flavor 
of their time and place, and from the 
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Watching nites Easter morning 


whole comes an appreciation of the 
unique position of Easter in the Chris- 
tian world. That appreciation makes 
many of the modern observances of the 
day seem pale and commercial. 

Like the ancient Easter custom in 
Slavic countries of ringing church bells 
at short intervals from morning to night, 
this book is intended to remind the 
reader that Easter is the greatest feast of 
the Church year, and it will surely do 
that for most of us. 





0 — vances are steady and sure now and the 

e — clock will never be turned back to the 
old segregation. 

1 The implications of these actions 

+ & seem to point the way to the solving of 

; — similar problems in civilian life. 


. | McCarran-Walter Act 

_| In Actual Operation 

.— Tue Gotven Door, by J. Campbell 
Bruce. Random House. 244 pp. $3.75. 


) Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


If you have a vague but unpleasant 
memory of the stormy history of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act (Public Law 414), 
of the reams of testimony taken for and 
against the bill, of the floods ot oratory 
expended in its denunciation and de- 
fense, of the laborious and painstaking 
work of the President’s Commission, of 
the final passage of the act over a presi- 
dential veto and if, moreover, your atti- 
tude is “Why bring all that up again?” 
this is the book for you. 

The Golden Door is not a methodical 
exposition of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Act of 1952, though the es- 
sential data of its history are scattered 
here and there throughout the narrative. 
It is a series of case histories intended to 
illustrate the inherent defects of the bill 
and above all the injustices and hard- 
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ships inflicted in its mal-administration 
by the United States consular service 
abroad and its immigration service at 
home. 


The book is frankly a piece of special 
pleading, “a strike at injustice,” the au- 
thor calls it. Himself the son of immi- 
grant parents who settled in a small 
mining town of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Bruce comes naturally by his sympathy 
for the foreigner. Twenty-six years of 
newspaper work in California Che is 
currently on the staff of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle) and contact with thou- 
sands of would-be entrants to our shores, 
have deepened that sympathy and fired 
the indignation of the author at the 
treatement meted out to the displaced 
person, the political and religious ref- 
ugee, the research worker, the visiting 
scholar, the traveller and even the Amer- 
ican citizen. 

While granting that the McCarran- 
Walter Act has eliminated the racial 
bars to immigration, the author con- 
tends that the “red-tape curtain” and 
the disease known as “the insolence of 
office” with which many functionaries 
are infected still bar thousands from en- 
trance through the Golden Door and the 
Golden Gate. The case histories have 
been selected to illustrate the weak- 
nesses of the wording of the law and its 
inept administration. For obvious rea- 


sons the names of many of the actors 
have been changed. The stories ring 
true, but there is no way of checking 
them. 

Though the book is a warm human 
appraisal of an immigration policy that 
sadly needs liberalization, it has its 
limitations. For the reader who is not 
trained in research and who wishes to 
investigate the other side of the story, 
the absence of footnotes, bibliography 
and index would cause a needless ex- 
penditure of time and labor. 


A Liberal’s View 

Of American Scene 

Bur We Were Born Free, by Elmer 
Davis. Bobbs-Merrill. 229 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


This is a collection of addresses and es- 
says re-worked into book form. It is 
somewhat diverse, but manages to keep 
within the title theme. 

“Through the Perilous Night” sum- 
marizes and condemns, for about half 
the book, the witch hunt ideology and 
technique adopted against the problem 
of Communism. The approach is good 
in a limited sense, but Communism fails 
to arouse Mr. Davis as much as what 
he terms the Fascistoid danger. One 
wonders why he does not use the ter- 
minology, Communistoid danger? The 
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answer is probably to be found in that 
he recognizes Communism as a “deadly 
menace” for the rest of the world, but 
not for America: “The fellow traveler, 
by now, is a species almost extinct.” We 
hope he is right—does he know? He 
should also be aware that many of us 
neither subscribe to the witch hunt 
ideology nor to the “gliberal” enthusi- 
asm of eighteenth-century rationalism. 
He is disturbed by “wandering min- 
strels” such as Budenz and Bentley. We 
are also disturbed by his glib assump- 
tion that the New Deal and jobs cured 
many of their affinity for Communism. 
In charity let us grant their complete 
cure, but let us not be soft-headed about 
the ability of these people to make clear 
judgments and to be fooled again. 

“Improving on the Founding Fathers” 
runs the gamut from reform of the elec- 
toral college to consideration of attacks 
on government as government, limita- 
tion of presidential terms and the influ- 
ence of the rich in government since 
January, 1953. 

The best of Davis’ work is in “News 
and the Whole Truth.” Here is a field 
in which he gives concise and clear pic- 
tures of modern problems respecting the 
news. He is not at all certain that the 
avowed principle of giving both sides of 
a controversy and letting the reader 
make up his mind is an adequate guide. 
“A noble theory; but suppose that men 
who talk on one side Cor on both) are 
known to be lying to serve their own 
personal interest; or suppose they don’t 
know what they are talking about. To 
call attention to these facts, except on 
the editorial page, would not, according 
to most newspaper practice, be objec- 
tive.” In brief, the author is rightly con- 
cerned whether the present policy is ob- 
jective. 

The final chapters, “History in Dou- 
blethink” and “Are We Worth Saving! 
And If So, Why?” portray a peculiar 
mentality and faith in secular religion. 
The faith in freedom, in self-govern- 
ment, in democracy torn from the con- 
cept of man as a contingent being is 
frightening. We agree that freedom of 
the mind is worth saving, but it should 
involve the acceptation of freedom 
bounded by contingency. Would Mr. 
Davis accept the premise that we have 
the freedom not to do what we ought? 
But We Were Born Free comes close to 
that as it evades the basic relationship 


between God and freedom. 
2A0- 


Diagnosis of Maladies 
That Cripple Our Age 
Tue WATER AND THE Firg, by Gerald 
Vann, O.P. Sheed and Ward. 187 pp. 
$2.75. 
Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 
The reader who is concerned with the 
dilemma of man in contemporary society 
will find in Father Vann’s The Water 
and the Fire a brilliant diagnosis of the 
spiritually crippling maladies that are 
the mark of our times, and a searching 
inquiry into the multiple forces that 
have contributed to the making of our 
tormented world. How have we come to 
distort, if not to lose, the true concepts 
of the fullness of life and the meaning 
of love? To what evils shall we attribute 
the widespread disintegration of family 
life? Why has the primary purpose of 
education, the development of the en- 
tire personality, been given over to a 
purely utilitarian ideal? What are the 
chances for the survival of the human 
spirit in a world which has been likened 
to a “headless corpse of which the last 
motions are convulsive and _insignifi- 
cant?” Father Vann’s answers to these 
and similar questions are both conclu- 
sive and authoritative. Unlike many of 
the current books'which purport to of- 
fer a magical therapy for our many ills, 
but which, at best, are merely palliative, 
The Water and the Fire sheds bright 
light on our errors and maps out for us 
the path which will liberate us from the 
unreality of the world in which we live. 
A technological age which has en- 
slaved man by the mechanisms of his 
own inventions has also effected his 
divorce from Nature and from the 
rhythms of the seasons. Rootless in the 





Gerald Vann: The dilemma of man 


natural world, man finds it increasingly 
difficult to maintain roots in the infinite 
world of his ultimate destiny: “. . . the 
Christian who forgets the graciousnes 
of nature forgets in the end the natural. 
ness of grace, and finds himself in a soy 
of spiritual vacuum.” 









We have many lessons to relear, 
Chief among these are the recovery of 
our sense of wonder and the cultiya- 
tion of that inwardness which will pro- 
duce a stillness of soul transcending the 
external uproar of our “age of noise.” 

Three sequences dealing with “The 
Recovery of Symbol” include a stup- 
ning exposition of the Church’s sacra- 
mental system with its recurring symbols 
of water and fire. There is also a prove 
cative chapter on the role of woman in 
today’s world. 

















At once a challenge and an answer to 
the prevalent confusions, The Water 
and the Fire is one of those rare books 
to which the reader will find himself 
returning. 









The Presiding Genius 
Of the Existentialists 


Tue Mrinp oF Krerkecaarp, by James 
Collins. Henry Regnery. 304 pp. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas More Newbold, 
CP. 


It is a rather notorious fact that there is 
a large area of disagreement among the 
contemporary representatives of existen- 
tialism. But it is also a fact that nearly 
all of them, whether they be philoso- 
phers or theologians, agree on two 
things: first, that their thought can 
neither be understood nor communi 
cated as an objective system, but must 
be apprehended personally in an orig 
inal experience; and second, that, as ex 
istentialists, they have either been in 
fluenced by, or rediscovered themselves 
in, the Danish thinker, Soren Kierke 
gaard. 

In writing this book, Dr. Collins 
seems to have had in mind these two 
points of agreement. He studies and 
evaluates the mind of Kierkegaard with 
history at his elbow, never separating 
the man and his thought any more than 
the canons of research demand. 

The result is very satisfying. As one 
reads this lucid, competent study, he is 
introduced to the somewhat enigmatic 
existential method and themes in an un- 
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complicated and enlightening way. He 
is shown, for example, how such typical 
existentialist categories as “spheres of 
existence,’ “subjectivity,” “dread,” “an- 
guish,” “the leap of faith,” “contempo- 
raneity with Christ,” and so on, had 
their origin and took on meaning in the 
actual life and thought of Kierkegaard 
the man. In this respect the book will 
be of immense help to anyone who has 
heen discouraged or disconcerted by the 
abstract and often esoteric presentations 
of these notions that are so common 
both in books about and books by the 
existentialists. 

The same approach also enables the 
author to explain the paradoxical char- 
acter of Kierkegaard’s influence as an 
intellectual force. It seems incredible 
that men who are so different and so 
opposed as, for instance, the atheist 
philosopher, Jean Paul Sartre, and the 
deeply religious theologian, Karl Barth, 
should pay common tribute to Kierke- 
gaard and recognize in him their pre- 
cursor. Yet such is the fact. And Dr. 
Collins explains this strange fact by es- 
tablishing the true character of Kierke- 
gaard as a thinker. Properly speaking, 
Kierkegaard was neither a philosopher 
nor a theologian; he was a “religious 
thinker.” He was a God-tormented man 
who was convinced that something was 
‘otten in Denmark.” That something 
was the Established Church of his time, 
some members of which had wittingly 
(others unwittingly) accepted the Hege- 
lian system as the last word in human 
thought, and thus watered down what 
Kierkegaard called the “militant certain- 
ties” of Christianity to a vague, weak- 
souled compromise with the secular 
world. It was this profound conviction 
which caused Kierkegaard to consider 
himself a man with a “mission.” Like 
Socrates, his favorite among all previous 
thinkers, Kierkegaard regarded himself 
asa “gadfly” for the religious conscience 
of his age; and he seems to have delib- 
erately restricted and slanted his genius 
a a writer and thinker with this “mis- 
sion in mind.” 

The result was, as Dr. Collins shows, 
that there are some ambiguities and 
shortcomings in Kierkegaard’s thought 
when faced with philosophical problems 
that yield only to a complete metaphys- 
ics of being. The Danish thinker’s works 
should not be taken as ultimate philo- 
sophical or theological solutions. And it 
is precisely because they have been so 
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taken that we have the spectacle of 
diametrically opposed forms of existen- 
tialism cleaiming Kierkegaard as their 
common source and inspiration. 

In making these and other related 
points so thoroughly and so clearly, the 
author has written a book that should 
be welcomed both by the general reader 
who is sincerely curious about existen- 
tialism, and by the scholar who is seri- 
ously concerned with it. And while it 
may be true that, at the present time, 
no adequate definition of existentialism 
can be given, Dr. Collins has given us 
a brilliant book about the presiding ge- 
nius of the entire movement. 


Synthesis of Metaphysics 

Tue Puitosopny oF Bene, by Rt. Rev. 
Louis De Raeymaeker. Translated by 
Rev. E. H. Ziegelmeyer. Herder. 360 
pp. $4.95. 
Reviewed by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


This work is all that one has a right to 
expect from the noted philosopher who 
is head of the Higher Institute of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Louvain 
and editor of the Revue Philosophique 
de Louvain. We are happy to welcome 
the second work of Father Raeymaeker 
in an English version, the first being his 
Introduction to Philosophy. The trans- 
lation of this present work is well done. 
It seems to have been done with a dy- 
namic spirit and Father Ziegelmeyer 
could well say that the book “keeps us 
in immediate, living contact with the 
reality which we ourselves are.” It “suc- 
ceeds in charting the one safe channel 
between the vortex of essentialism and 
the reefs of existentialism.” No better 
synthesis of metaphysics for the more 
advanced student of the subject can be 
found in English. Such at least is the 
opinion of this reviewer. 

Constantly in contact with reality, the 
author rises from the “ego” to the Abso- 
lute, the ultimate source and reason for 
all that is. The entire work is compact, 
closely reasoned. To profound and orig- 
inal thinking is added clear and force- 
ful presentation: the notes, the refer- 
ences to historic backgrounds are all 
very illuminating and helpful to the stu- 
dent who seeks to survey the totality of 
being. The historic notes are especially 
to be recommended: the study of the 
problem of essence and existence, the 
individualization of material things, the 
relation of substance and accident, the 
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A Thomistic Appraisal of Mod- 
ern Western Thought 


A HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPEAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


By James Collins 


This one-volume critical study 
of the principle channels of Eu- 
ropean thought from Bacon to 
Bergson in the light of Thomis- 
tic philosophy is the first book 
of its kind in English. Encyclo- 
pedic in scope, it analyzes and 
evaluates the thought of such 
men as Descartes, Spinoza, 
Locke, Hume, Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, and Bergson, 
supplying readers with insights 
into modern Western thinkers 
not available 
before in one 
volume. 


$9.75 








WESTERN SOCIAL 
THOUGHT 


By Ernest Kilzer 

and Eva J. Ross 
An accurate account of the 
development of social thought, 
including a detailed study of the 
growth of sociology from Au- 
guste Comte to the present day. 
It analyzes certain movements 
such as Stoicism, Christianity, 
the Utopias, the Reformation, 
Rationalism, Socialism, and 
Communism as well as the ma- 
jor social theorists from the 
Greeks to Toynbee. $6.50 
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nature of good and evil, the principle of 
causality. 

A finely reasoned summary of the 
whole work is the conclusion. One 
would search far to find so concise and 
cogent a synthesis. The index is quite 
adequate. The publisher is to be con- 
gratulated for bringing to Americans 
this substantial piece of philosophical 
thinking. The book deserves well of all 
the philosophical-minded. 


You and Your Ego 
Tue Minn Arve, by Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet. Norton. 333. pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.]. 


Harry A. Overstreet has written six books 
and his wife, Bonaro W. Overstreet, 
four books on the psychology of human 
personality and now they have co-au- 
thored The Mind Alive. Like the others 
it could be called How to Be Happy 
Without God. 

The first half of the book is a long- 
drawn-out substitution of psychology, 
psychiatry and psychotherapy for reli- 
gion. The authors even say that their 
psycho-stuff is good religion, when the 
truth is that religion is full of good psy- 
chology, psychiatry and psychotherapy. 

With some frequency the authors 
edge close to scripture or use scriptural 
language, though I fear they misinter- 
pret and discredit the Prodigal Son. 
They quote Pius XII and the Jesuit poet 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, both of whom 
would be quick to disavow the natural- 
ism and secularism which the Over- 
streets believe in and teach. 

With God left out they encourage 
you and me to be our own gods and give 
us endless advice on how to cuddle and 
coddle our Little Sir Ego. “Faith,” they 
say, “is an extension of the experience 
of meaning.” Their norm of morality is 
built around emotional and mental 
health. Whatever promotes such health 
is right, whatever undermines is wrong. 

The second part of their book is one 
of the best treatments of communism 
and its conspiracy that I have seen any- 
where. This part I would like to tear 
out and bind by itself, and make every 
American read. It explains the tactics 
and strategy of the communists, alerts us 
and warns us and teaches us how to 
checkmate them. It describes in clear 
convincing language with what diabol- 
ical cleverness communists have per- 
verted human psychology to destroy us. 
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A European’s Life 
In Modern Tibet 
Seven Years IN Tiset, by Heinrich 

Harrer. Translated by Richard Graves. 

Dutton. 314 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Richard ]. Houk 
Due to the impact of TV, teen canteens, 
taverns and other amenities of modern 
American civilization, a great many peo- 
ple have forgotten that there is such a 
thing as reading for pleasure. Heinrich 
Harrer’s Seven Years in Tibet is just 
the book to re-instate that practice. 
It is one of the most exciting publica- 
tions in an epoch of excitement and 
should provide a good many readers 
with such thrills and high adventure as 
have seldom been available since the 
unfortunate disappearance of Richard 
Halliburton. 

Tibet has always been the modern 
world’s most remote and mysterious 
country. This has been the result of 
the isolationist-minded ‘Tibetan rulers 
and of the country’s geography. Deep 
in the heart of Central Asia, separated 
from neighboring nations by monstrous 
mountain barriers and frozen waste- 
lands, the high plateau of Tibet has re- 
mained inaccessible to all but a mere 
handful of western visitors. Since 1945, 
however, the strategic significance of 
the country has become a cause for in- 
ternational concern. After the Commu- 
nist conquest of mainland China, the 
dramatic plea for UN assistance from 
the Dalai Lama, god-king of over a mil- 
lion people inhabiting a land twice the 
size of Texas, was carefully rejected. A 
special plea to our own government, as 
well as to London and New Delhi, was 
scrupulously ignored. The ultimate re- 





Heinrich Harrer: Tutor of Dalai Lama 


sult: Tibet added to the conquests of 
the Communists in 1951. 

Heinrich Harrer reached Tibet dy. 
ing World War II after an incredib} 
series of adventures full of fantasti 
hardships but making for wonderfy| 
reading. The account of his seven year 
of residence and travel among the Ti}. 
etans has been well translated by Rich. 
ard Graves. How this destitute Vage- 
bond finally reached Lhasa, the capital 
of Tibet, and became the tutor and cop. 
fidant of the unfortunate young Dakj 
Lama seems a modern fairy tale. Ha. 
rer’s book is always respectful of the 
many Buddhist religious leaders wh 
were so kind to him, but he truthfully 
reveals the astounding and _ revolting 
powers of superstition that completely 
control the destinies of all Tibetans, 

The author merits every tribute for 
this excellent account of his years in 


Tibet. 


Prisoner of War 
Botpness Be My Frienp, by Richard 

Pape. Houghton Mifflin. 309 pp 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 
Richard Pape, a navigator in the Royal 
Air Force, guided his limping bomber 
to a safe landing in Holland after a suc 
fessful mission to Berlin in 1941. From 
that day until his repatriation from a 
German prison camp three years later, 
the author experienced the ruthlessness 
and bestiality of the Gestapo to a degree 
almost beyond our belief concerning the 
limit of human endurance. 

Three times he was an escapee; each 
time the attempt ended after several 
weeks in his re-capture and return toa 
prison camp. The blood lust and mani 
acal hatred of Hitler and his infamous 
S.S. are mirrored in the series of brutish 
incidents of hate and cruelty perpetrated 
by interrogators and guards upon thes 
prisoners of war. (Terrible as was the 
ruthlessness towards the British, French 
and Americans, still more infamous was 
the treatment of the captured Russians, 
whose status was not safeguarded by 
the Geneva Conventions and the Inter 
national Red Cross.) 

During the several weeks of being 
hunted the author had opportunities t 
evaluate the mental attitude of German 
civilians towards the conduct of the wat. 
According to him, they believed in theit 
superiority as a race and became mote 
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and more arrogant as their armies 
achieved successive victories during the 
year 1941. , | } 

The authenticity of this autobio- 
graphical account of Pape’s prison life 
is substantiated by similar horrifying de- 
tails in the numerous official and unof- 
fcial reports that form a permanent rec- 
ord of one of history’s most diabolical 
efforts to eliminate the principles of 
Christianity. 


Eight American Airmen 
Among Yugoslav Chetniks 
Eicut Bartep Our, by Major James M. 

Inks. Norton. 222 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Walter D. Gray 
During World War II American and 
British statesmen faced many tortured 
decisions concerning the most effective 
course for quickly ending the war. 
Yugoslavia provides an especially inter- 
esting case of such a decision. After its 
conquest in 1941, the thorny problem of 
which resistance group to support—the 
one led by the Yugoslav nationalist, 
General Mihailovitch, or the one led 
by Moscow-trained General ‘Tito — was 
posed to Allied statesmen, for coopera- 
tion between the two groups had _ be- 
come impossible. The decision to sup- 
port Tito is well known. 

Eight Bailed Out is a graphic, well- 
written, and adventure-packed diary re- 
cording the trials and hardships experi- 
enced by eight American airmen whose 
bomber crashed in mid-1944 in Yugo- 
slavia. Parachuting to safety they found 
themselves in territory held by General 
Mihailovitch’s followers, the Chetniks. 
Even though, at that time, the Chetniks 
were collaborating with the Germans 
against Tito’s Partisans, the Americans 
were protected from falling into German 
custody. 

Major Inks and his companions re- 
mained in Chetnik custody for over ten 
months while eagerly awaiting repatria- 
tion to their Italian-based units. How- 
ever, the German retreat from Greece 
through the Balkans (in the winter of 
1944-45) delayed their return to Italy 
and resulted in incredible hardships. 
During the retreat the Americans, now 
disguised as Chetnik soldiers, marched 
side by side with the Germans as well 
as the Chetniks. Fortunately, the Amer- 
icans remained undetected. The rigors 
encountered during this modern ana- 
basis provide some of the most stirring 
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Berton Roueche: The threat of epidemic 


adventure in the book. A most provoca- 
tive passage describes an interview with 
General Mihailovitch at the time the 
Chetnik fortunes were waning. 

Major Inks asserts that we backed the 
wrong horse during the Yugoslav civil 
war. Instead of backing Moscow-trained 
Tito we should have supported General 
Mihailovitch, who in Ink’s opinion re- 
mained steadfast in his espousal of west- 
ern ideals. However, Inks emphatically 
denies that he is writing in recrimina- 
tion over the past—as is fashionable with 
certain contemporaries — “What matters 
now,” he says, “is that we should have 
learned the lesson of the past.” 


Medical Mysteries 

ExLeveNn Biuse MEN AND Oruer Narra- 
tives OF Mepicat Detection, by 
Berton Roueche. Little, Brown. 215 
pp. $3.50. 
Review by Sister M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 


Here are tales of real life so fascinating 
that it it difficult to put this book aside 
once one has begun to read it. They are 
so vividly told that the all-night reader 
may find himself aching with the lone- 
liness of the leper, or smelling the dread- 
ful stench of small pox. 

The book contains twelve stories first 
published in The New Yorker, two of 
which won Lasker Foundation prizes for 
medical reporting in 1950. Most of them 
are detective stories; the villain in one 
is poison and in the others it is the vari- 
ous worms, bacteria or viruses that afflict 
human beings. New York’s Department 
of Public Health is the sleuth, and un- 
known, pathetic and frequently uncon- 
sciously offending citizens are the vic- 


tims. The little people help: an alert 
receptionist offers the clue that tracks 
down a stubborn outbreak of typhoid; 
a Polish exterminator, unasked, helps 
find the vector in a perplexing new dis- 
ease. A leper lives peacefully in his 
home in Harlem, and rather red-faced 
hospital staffs realize that they have 
never seen and da not recognize small 


x. 

When Mr. Roueche turns to history 
he is somewhat frivolous. It is not in 
bad taste, perhaps, for him to give us a 
laugh at gout, but the sufferings that 
the leper has endured at the hands of 
royalty, clergy and the rest of their fel- 
low men seem a little too stark for flip- 
pancy. 

These stories are worth reading be- 
cause they are good stories, well writ- 
ten. They are also worth reading for 
what they tell about the threat of epi- 
demic disease which hangs over large 
cities. They emphasize the inexorable 
necessity of finding the carriers within 
the deadline, which is the incubation 
period of the disease. 


Naval Warfare 

Tue Tirpitz AND THE BATTLE FOR THE 
Nortu Atiantic, by David Wood- 
ward. Norton. 235 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by David Young 


Although the surface ships of the Ger- 
man Navy had little success in World 
War II, their mere presence in French 
and Norwegian ports opening onto the 
Atlantic forced the British to concen- 
trate at Scapa Flow a powerful force of 
ships which could have been used most 
effectively in the Pacific or the Mediter- 
ranean. Even late in the war when there 
were only a few of these German ships 
left in condition to put to sea, it was 
still necessary to keep the Home Fleet 
ready because of the terrible damage 
which a great battleship such as the Tir- 
pitz could do if it ever caught one of 
the North Russian convoys unprotected, 
or got into the convoy lanes of the At- 
lantic. 

David Woodward, focusing attention 
on the great battleship Tirpitz, tells the 
story of how the German Navy was re- 
built in anticipation of the battle for the 
North Atlantic and of how the battle of 
surface ships was actually fought. Bat- 
tleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines and midget sub- 
marines, mine layers and fishing trawl- 
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ers, and even “frogmen,” underwater 
swimmers, enter into the story. Finally 
with the sinking of the ship at her an- 
chorage at Tromso, Norway, late in 1944 
the battle of the surface ships was over. 

For anyone who had a part in the con- 
voys to North Russia during World War 
II, or for anyone interested in naval 
warfare this will be a fascinating book. 
Without ever becoming too detailed it 
gives a good picture of the strategic ma- 
neuvering and the fighting in this par- 
ticular area of ,the war. 


Complete Picture. of 

American Revolution 

Tue American Revotution, 1775- 
1783, by John Richard Alden. Har- 
per. 294 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


The American Revolution, in addition 
to breaking this country away from Eng- 
land, was a creative movement of world- 
wide significance. It brought the first 
break in the European colonial system, 
brought a republican system to a great 
nation, inspired and continues to inspire 
all colonial peoples to seek freedom, and 
proclaimed, by the Declaration of Inde- 








FOR YOUR LENTEN INSPIRATION 


How We Can Find the True 
Christian Joy in Suffering 


The Cross and the Christian 


By Pius Raymond Regamey 


pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States, that all men are free and 
equal in the sight of their Creator. This 
is no mean achievement. It is the merit 
of Alden’s slender volume that this un- 
paralleled event is developed clearly and 
scholarly, not to say dramatically. The 
author has succeeded in his aim of 
bringing to both the historian and gen- 
eral reader the results of the best scholar- 


ship, both old and new. 


The author is scrupulously fair in 
presenting the total picture of the Rev- 
olution. More space is given to British 
and European scenes than is customarily 
given by other American writers on the 
Revolution. Hence, while George III is 
properly portrayed as a scoundrel who 
wanted to subdue the colonists, he is, 
says Alden, not as bad as Paine sketched 
him in Common Sense nor as Jefferson 
did in the Declaration of Independence. 
The Tories, further, are treated with 
sympathy. Their sufferings equalled, if 
not exceeded, the sufferings of the Con- 
tinentals. Lastly, the break with Eng- 
land was not the result, pure and sim- 
ple, of British tyranny, stupidity and 
callousness. These were ingredients to 
be sure. But, in addition, it was a clash 


of economic interests, problems of jm. 
perial organization, friction in the ad. 
ministrative machinery, sectional and 
class conflict with the colonists and 
finally, an honest if not irreconcilable 
clash of political principles. 

The colonists need never have re. 
belled. ‘They were goaded into revolt by 
ill-considered measures. A policy based 
on good will, and recognition of colonial 
maturity might have preserved the cd- 
onies. The British Government refused 
to make any concessions whatsoever, 
The dispute and later the fighting was 
never popular among the poor and mid- 
dle classes in England. The First Con. 
tinental Congress demanded not inde- 
pendence but recognition of their tradi- 
tional liberties. George III and his war 
minded cabinet, supported by a bribed 
and cajoled Parliament, scorned public 
opinion. Who fired the first shot at Lex- 
ington, Alden does not say. He refuses 
to accept the evidence —long held by 
American historians—that the British 
fired first. At any rate, by the end of 
Lexington and Concord “the partici- 
pants already looked upon each other as 
alien peoples.” 

The choice of Washington, says Al 














Catholic Truths 
Explained in a New Light 


Fruits of Contemplation 
By Victorino Osende, O.P. 


‘itedie ioe 


Father Regamey analyzes the contemporary errors concern- 
ing the nature and role of suffering in the Christian life and 
demonstrates that the sanctifying value of the cross of the 
Christian can come only through the Cross of Calvary. 


Through the ordinary sufferings of daily life to the profound 
desolation of abandonment, the author traces the golden thread 
of Christ’s sanctifying influence from the Cross, showing ulti- 
mately how true Christian joy can rise gloriously from the dark 
tomb of pain and suffering. Father Regamey writes with the 
insight of a profound theologian and an understanding that is 
born of a personal experience of suffering. His work will help 
you bring to the season of Lent a deep spiritual satisfaction 
and a truer understanding of the role that suffering plays in 
your Christian life. And as part of the Cross and Crown Series 
plan it will help you, through furthering your own understand- 
ing, to bring enlightenment to others. 


$3.25 ($2.60 if you are a subscriber to the 
Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality) 


A masterful explanation of the nature of Christian 
perfection, the meaning of devotion and prayer, the 
role of the apostolate, devotion to Mary, the imita- 
tion of Christ, and many other inspiring truths. The 
author, long recognized in his native Spain as an 
authority in spiritual theology spent several years in 
Peru as a missioner and since then has devoted him- 
self to spiritual direction, retreats and writing. Writ- 
ing in a straightforward style Father Osende presents 
the profound truths of the spiritual life in a manner 
that can be understood by all. Fruits of Contempla- 
tion has been selected as a title in the Cross and 
Crown Series of Spirituality. 


$4.75 ($3.80 if you are a subscriber to the 
Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality) 


At Your Bookstore 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., PUBLISHERS 
15 and 17 S. Broadway 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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den, as Commander in Chief was for- 
tunate. He unswervingly kept the war 
aims before him as well the unity and 
morale of his troops. Serious division, 
however, existed among the British com- 
manders due to personal rivalries, stra- 
tegical aims, and conflicting orders. 

If all the volumes inthe New Amer- 
ican Nation series continue on the same 
high plane as The American Revolution 
then the series will be an historical land- 
mark. A special word of praise is due 
the publisher for the excellent. illustra- 
tions and attractive format. 


Jeffersonian Period 

Tue Heap AND Heart oF THomas JErF- 
FERSON, by John Dos Passos. Double- 
day. 442 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 

Why another book about Thomas Jef- 


ferson? It might seem that a sufficient 
number of biographies of our third 
president had already been written. At 
the end of this volume the author adds 
asection entitled, “Notes on Reading in 
Jefferson” and in this section the better 
known volumes about Jefferson are 
mentioned and evaluated. Evidently Dos 
Passos believed that still another volume 
was necessary, a book that would make 
clear some of the influences that Dos 
Passos presumably believed had _pro- 
foundly affected Jefferson. Those famil- 
iar with Jefferson material will imme- 
diately think of Jefferson: The Road to 
Glory, 1743-1776, by Marie Kimball. 
Mrs. Kimball tried to explain the influ- 
ences that had operated on Jefferson to 
the year 1776. Dos Passos tries to do 
much the same thing, but he continues 
the story until September, 1793, when 
Jefferson resigned from Washington’s 
Cabinet. 

How well does he succeed? Readers 
will perhaps differ in their answers. His 

k is longer and more detailed than 
that written by Mrs. Kimball. Literally 
dozens of short biographical sketches are 
presented by Dos Passos, as well as ex- 
tensive treatments of historical events 
with which Jefferson was associated. 
Thus one will find a rather detailed ac- 
count of the Revolutionary War as it 
took place in Virginia while Jefferson 
was governor there, as well as an ac- 
count of the French Revolution as it 
Was progressing while Jefferson was our 
minister to France. Eventually, however, 
the author always returns to Jefferson 
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and the story moves forward. These side 
issues may tire many readers, for Dos 
Passos’ work is more a treatment of the 
Jeffersonian period than it is a treatment 
of Jefferson himself. Its appeal will be 
to a limited number. 


Study of European 
Christian Culture 


Meptevat Essays, by Christopher Daw- 
son. Sheed and Ward. 271 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 


These are not, all of them, new essays 
coming from the scholarly pen of Chris- 
topher Dawson. Some are reprints of 
essays already published, but such essays 
are very much worth the reprinting. For 
together with the new essays they form 
a unified study, very instructive and 
scholarly, of European Christian cul- 
ture. Twelve in number, they cover all 
the fundamental influences which are 
expected in the description and evalua- 
tion of cultural traditions. 

The author’s philosophy of culture is 
particularly noteworthy for its truth and 
clarity. “If, as I believe, religion is the 
key of history and it is impossible to 
understand a culture unless we under- 
stand its religious roots, then the Mid- 
dle Ages are not a kind of waiting room 
between two different worlds, but the 
age which made a new world, the world 
from which we come and to which in a 
sense we still belong.” This does not 
mean that religion alone forms the cul- 
ture of any particular period or group. 
Elsewhere the author very correctly 
gives an important reason why Eastern 
culture was exclusive while Western 
culture was more humble and receptive. 
“For while the Orthodox East was too 
proud of its high culture and its wealth 
of theological learning to learn anything 
from the West, the Latin world re- 
mained open to oriental influences and 
was fertilized by intellectual and spir- 
itual elements drawn from outside.” In 
fact, the history of the development of 
any specific culture verifies and jus- 
tifies the author’s approach. 

If the Western world during the Mid- 
dle Ages seems backward in the devel- 
opment of the natural sciences, the fault 
lies not with the spirituality and other- 
worldliness of these centuries, at least 
not primarily or directly: “The causes 
were material rather than spiritual and 
are to be found primarily in the eco- 
nomic and social backwardness of the 





simple agrarian culture of western Eu- 
rope in comparison with the rich urban 
civilization of the Moslem world.” 

Many more points of interest could be 
enumerated to draw readers to this vol- 
ume. Citations already made will give 
some idea of the trend in these essays. 
Mr. Dawson appeals to the scholar far 
more than to the average reader. This 
consideration is not meant to discourage 
potential readers but the fact is that the 
collection of essays proposes a thesis on 
Christian culture and as such demands 
an adequate knowledge of the charac- 
ters and scenes of the Middle Ages. 
Some essays are worth reading by them- 
selves. For instance, the essay on “Piers 
Plowman” is an excellent test of the au- 
thor’s skill at analysis, and a proof of 
the thoroughness of his research. 


Army of the Potomac 


A Stitiness at Appomattox, by Bruce 
Catton. Doubleday. 438 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


Bruce Catton is to be congratulated on 
his history of the last year of the Army 
of the Potomac. What is commonly put 
into many books —campaign histories, 
enlisted men’s reminiscences, generals’ 
memoirs, observations of pillaged civil- 
ians—he has successfully put into one. 
Wars and their decisive battles are the 
points of convergence for the histories 
of many human passions. Inevitably, 
Mr. Catton traces some of the lines thin- 
ly and draws others hard. Yet his talent 
for selective emphasis and discriminating 
selection of facts is great, and he is a 
master of the art of apposite change in 
the angle of approach to the scenes he 
describes. He does not fatigue the read- 
er with discussions of the technicalities 
of warfare, nor revolt him with too pro- 
longed a contemplation of its horrors, 
nor force upon him an acquaintance 
with the tenets of historical controversy. 
These pitfalls that always beset and 
often entrap the writer of history in de- 
tail he avoids, and his readers must fur- 
ther be endebted to him for a readable 
and, where occasion demands, entertain- 
ing style. 

He who would write fully of the 
Army of the Potomac must write of the 
famous surrender scene. Mr. Catton 
does not. He writes of “a stillness at 
Appomattox,” and of the men to whom 
“the fact of peace and no more killing 
and an open road home seems to have 
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been too big to grasp.” Of course, there 
was not merely stillness at Appomattox, 
as a very attentive reader of Mr. Cat- 
ton’s pages can discover for himself. 
This confusion is the one weakness of 
his book, and it does little to lessen its 
distinction. 


Travelling Many Roads 
In France of Louis XIV 


Tue SpLenpip Century, by W. H. 
Lewis. William Sloane. 306 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


Mr. Lewis has “endeavoured through- 
out this book to keep to tracks and bri- 
dle paths rather than to ride post on the 
highway.” Such a method of historical 
travel not only affords views of the scen- 
ery that repay a lessened speed, it also 
strays comfortably far from the dusts of 
controversy and the ruts of repetition. 
Of course, Mr. Lewis returns from time 
to time to the highway; his book is 
much more than a collection of curious 
minutiae about the seventeenth-century 
France of Louis XIV—“the splendid cen- 
tury.” 

For entertainment and_ instruction 
this book may be heartily recommended 
to any reader who already knows some- 
thing about the period. If he knows lit- 
tle, Mr. Lewis will bring him an his- 
torian’s knowledge; if he knows much, 
an historian’s wisdom. And when this 
charming guide bids him farewell, the 
reader will find that, without quite real- 
izing it, he has travelled enjoyably and 
instructively from the beginning of the 
reign of Louis XIV unto the end. For 
Mr. Lewis this end is the world of let- 
ters, which abides with us still though 
the splendor of politics is tarnished and 
the glories of war departed; and as much 
in the letters of Mme. de Sevigne as in 
the-plays of Corneille, and in the letters 
of de Retz as much as in the plays of 
Racine. This reader would have added 
La Bruyere rather than Moliere, and de 
Sales rather than Bossuet, but “the list 
seems endless; not even the Victorians 
can out-top it.” 

It was a century of glories and petti- 
ness, as the centuries of sinful and 
Christian men are almost bound to be, 
and as he put down Mr. Lewis’ book 
one reader thought of Belloc’s comment 
upon the manner of the meeting be- 
tween Louis le Grand and the exiled 
King of England: “To posterity ridicu- 
lous, to contemporaries sublime.” 
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New England Village 
Tue Cure on GranpMa’s SHOULDER, 

by Robert K. Leavitt. Lippincott. 255 

pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Ellen D. Kistler 
This book is a thoroughly delightful 
autobiographical reminiscence of a small 
New England village in the late nine- 
teenth century. The title is misleading, 
since the book deals mainly with the 
author and his father, but then the au- 
thor has entitled his Foreword “Why 
These Memoirs Are Utterly Untrust- 
worthy.” 

While there is little that is new or 
unusual in this pleasant account of 
everyday life, there is a different ap- 
proach to the common-place. The author 
has a special ability with words that 
gives the familiar a brighter color. He 
also has a keen sense of humor. 

“Old Colony Twig-Bending” is a 
chapter that will be startling and infor- 
mative to any who wish to compare 
modern educational theory with that of 
sixty years ago. “Gambols of the Flock” 
is devoted to a discussion of the various 
churches in town. And in case present 
day observances of the Fourth of July 
seem too quiet, a glance at the last pages 
of the book, “Day-of Days,” will make 
you glad that you do not live in Old 
Bradford. 


Life of P.D.A.’s 
Far, Far From Home, by Ruth Mc- 

Kenney. Harper. 210 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 
In this book the author of My Sister 
Eileen writes amusingly of her family’s 
experiences as P.D.A.’s— Permanently 
Domiciled Abroads. In 1947 she and her 
husband, Richard Bransten, took their 
three children to Brussels, Belgium, on 
a writing assignment for a Hollywood 
film company. A foreign correspondent 
friend, Sid Kent, had offered to help 
them get settled there; they arrived in 
Brussels just as Sid was pulling out of 
the station, having been transferred to 
Rome. Neither of the Branstens spoke a 
word of French. They found an apart- 
ment with difficulty and immediately 
engaged a French teacher, Madame 
Heiber. 

The Branstens held the popular be- 
lief that children absorb a foreign lan- 
guage “by osmosis,” and were amazed 
when their four-year-old daughter Ei- 
leen could not “hear” the teacher or 





the children at her nursery school, They § Shrir 










engaged a private teacher whose 
ods are hilarious to read about but 
nerve-shattering to live with. The 
was that Eileen learned, French go y 
that in a short time she could no Joy 
speak English. ; 

Madame Heiber’s usefulness to 
Branstens did not end with teach 
them French. Her glib tongue 
them through several imbroglios, not 
their attempt to give a birthday 
for Eileen, and their advising J 
their teen-ager, on his first date wi 
Belgian girl. 

If you haven’t had a good laugh late 
ly, read Far, Far from Home. } 








Gardens, Art and People 


LAUGHTER ON THE Srairs, by Beverley 
Nichols. Dutton. 254 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 

This is a chatty book—almost like a visit 
with a neighbor. Mr. Nichols writes 
with a whimsical humor of how he re 
modeled and furnished a Georgian Man- 
sion, Merry Hall, which he purchased 
in Meadowstream, England; of the beau- 
tiful gardens surrounding the house, and 
of life in general in the little English 
town. 

The author appears to be extremely 
versatile. Besides writing some thirty 
books—among them Cry Havoc!, Ever 
song and Green Grows the City—he 
possesses a knowledge of landscaping 
and interior decoration, art and music. 
The piano is his instrument and the 
reader is led to believe he plays it well 

Mr. Nichols’ gardener, Oldfield; his 
“man,” Gaskin; and his neighbors, Mis 
Emily, Miss Mint, Rose Fenton, Mari 
and Erica Wyman are interesting am 
amusing types whom the author bri 
vividly to life. The occasion of 
flower show in which Miss Emily 
Rose Fenton vie for first honors is hi 
ous. Now and then a celebrity ap 
in a bit part in the comedy of M 
Hall—Noel Coward, for instance, in a 
anecdote about Nichols’ cats. And, @ 
course, like all typical English mansions 
of history and fiction, Merry Hall has is 
“ghosts.” 

After spending an amusing evening 
or two with Laughter on the Stairs, the 
reader will have inadvertently learned 
a little more about gardens, birds, att, 
period furniture — and possibly even 
about people. 
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Shrines of America 


The Last Supper, by Felix Lucero, at Shrine of St. Joseph 
of the Mountains, erected by laymen at Yarnell, Arizona 


CarHotic SHRINES IN THE UNITED 
SraTEs AND Canapa, by Rev. Francis 
B. Thornton. Wilfred Funk. 340 pp. 
$4.75. 

The words “shrine” and “pilgrimage” al- 

most invariably suggest to the Catholic 

mind scenes of Europe or the Near East. 

Most of us are apt to feel that when it 

comes to shrines North America has lit- 

tle to offer other than the famous two: 

Our Lady of Guadalupe in Mexico and 

St. Anne-de-Beaupre in Quebec. 


Mary memorial altar, a gift of the Marys of the U.S., in the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Washington, D.C, 
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With his latest book, which is gen- 
erously illustrated with photographs, Fa- 
ther Thornton proves that this idea is 
false; he gives us briefly and interest- 
ingly a description and history of 119 
shrines in the United States and Can- 
ada. Over 140 photographs and maps 
supplement the text, and add to the at- 
tractiveness of the volume. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the book is the revelation that many 
of these shrines have become associated 
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Quadrangle at Maryknoll, N.Y., where missioners’ annual depar- 
ture ceremony is held before statue of Our Lady of Maryknoll 


with names important in the history of 
America and the American Church. 
Prince Gallitzin, Mother Cabrini, Fa- 
ther Serra, Cardinal Gibbons, Father 
Keno, Father de Smet and Bishop La- 
may, whose story was told by Willa 
Cather, are some of the names that have 
prominent places in the histories of 
these shrines. 

As a guide for either armchair travel- 
ers or vacationers, Father Thornton’s 


book seems to be a natural. P.K.C. 


Calvary group in white marble and replica of Holy Stairs 
at Shrine of La Salette of Enfield, Enfield, New Hampshire 
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_—— KavANAGH, poet, novelist 
and journalist, living in Dublin, was 
the most discussed personage in Ireland 
during the month of February, when he 
was plaintiff in a libel action that 
aroused a public furor. It was a cause 
celebre. 


Son of a Monaghan small farmer, Mr. 
Kavanagh came to Dublin in 1938 and 
quickly made a name in the literary 
world. There was general agreement 
among the critics that his writings, with 
their realistic rural background, show 
genuine creative force and the flash of 
poetic inspiration. His prose work (The 
Green Fool and Tarry Flynn) opened 
up new vistas, his poetry was extraordi- 
narily fresh and vital. Many of his 
poems have found their way into the 
best anthologies. The manuscript of his 
poem entitled “The Great Hunger” was 
purchased by the State. During a news- 
paper strike, Mr. Kavanagh brought out 
a weekly which was filled with original 
and exciting ideas; while the libel ac- 
tion was in progress a complete set of 
“Kavanagh’s Weekly” was advertised for 
sale, “100 pounds or nearest offer.” 


A Dublin weekly called “The Leader” 
published in 1952 a series of anonymous 
articles, entitled “Profiles.” One of the 
articles was devoted to Mr. Kavanagh: 
the character sketch was the cause of 
the action which gave so much public 
delight. The poet alleged that in this 
article he was held up to ridicule and 
contempt; he was (he claimed) depicted 
as a snob and a sponger, a writer of lit- 
tle ability, and a person of dissolute 
habits who was ashamed of his origin. 


Piquancy was given to the whole af- 
fair by the character of the journal in 
which the writing complained of ap- 
peared. “The Leader” was founded fifty 
years ago by D. P. Moran, a patriotic 
writer who was a strong supporter of the 
Irish language and the independence 
movement. When he died the paper was 
carried on by his sons and daughter; 
the general tone of the paper in recent 
years is conservative, even staid, and 
certainly inoffensive. Friends of “The 
Leader” were puzzled to know how an 
article of the kind complained of ever 
managed to be published in its urbane 
pages, The secret of the author's iden- 
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tity was well-kept; at any rate it was 
never publicly divulged. But the Dublin 
talkers seemed to agree that the anon- 
ymous writer was a rival poet. Mr. Kav- 
anagh has a gift for rubbing fellow 
writers up the wrong way; during the 
hearing he gave it as his considered 
opinion that he himself is the greatest 
living poet. 

Much to the satisfaction of the hear- 
ing and reading public, the libel action 
occupied seven days. There were queues 
to the public gallery of the court, the 
daily newspapers were avidly snatched 
up and the current salutation was 
“What do you think of the Kavanagh 
case?” Eight senior counsel, three jun- 
ior counsel and three firms of solicitors 
were engaged. The poet spent thirteen 
hours in the witness box. He was cross- 
examined for eleven hours by the lead- 
ing counsel for the defendant, John A. 
Costello, ex-premier of the Republic. 
During this long ordeal Patrick Kav- 
anagh gave ample proof of mental abil- 
ity of no mean kind and particularly of 
a ready wit. 

The duel between Costello and Kav- 
anagh was altogether superb: it was 
swift, dashing, sharp and utterly Irish. 
The subjects which came under discus- 
sion ranged from pure Thomism to 
Dublin public-house life. The literary 
career was sifted exhaustively Cand Mr. 
Kavanagh held that no damage is done 
to any writer unless his dinner plate is 
snatched from under his nose). Dead 
Irish poets were resurrected and put 
through their paces. Lines from immor- 
tal poets were quoted and searched for 
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meaning. Mr. Kavanagh’s aphorisms 
such as “Facetiousness is the humour of 
fools” set the court into titters. Ther 
was a glorious moment when the poe, 
accused the distinguished barrister ¢f 
being illiterate. “I have been calle 
many things,” replied Mr. Costello with 
a broad grin, “but never before now 
illiterate.” 

Patrick Kavanagh lost the case; he be. 
comes liable for all costs, estimated g 
3,000 pounds. But the public has no 
yet heard the last of the battle: Mr, 
Kavanagh is to appeal. 
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a important books published in re. 
cent months are of major interest to 
readers attracted by the Irish scene. The 
first of these originated in America and 
appeared in its English dress last av. 
tumn: The Works of St. Patrick, trans 
lated and annotated by Ludwig Bieler 
CThe Newman Press, $2.50). Doctor 
Bieler had already made his name a 
a Patrician scholar by producing the 
standard Latin text of St. Patricks 
“Confession” and “Letter to the Soldiers 
of Coroticus.” Now he has added to his 
laurels by giving us a modern English 
translation of those two writings which 
afford precious insight into a lovable hu- 
man character. He has been brilliantly 
successful in keeping faith with the 
original message, while phrasing it so a 
to make it appealing to modern readers. 

The second book is Ireland of the 
Saints by Daphne Pochin Mould (pub 
lished in the U.S.A. by British Book 
Centre, $4.50). Her conversion book 
(Rock of Truth) ends with Ireland; she 
came here from Catholic-sparse Scot 
land. In our country, she found what 
she was looking for: a lively people 
with a living faith, animation, fervour, 
crowded churches, a kindly Christian 
way of life. Her latest book deals with 
the saints of the early Irish Church. Her 
treatment is attractive and scholarly- 
the scholarship of love. Daphne Pochin 
Mould has truly found her spiritual 


home in Ireland. 


HE IR1sH response to the Papal proc 
lamation of Marian Year has been 
enthusiastic. All over the country plans 
are hatching which will result in way 
(Continued on page 265) 
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FICTION 





Macabre Nightmare 
In Suburban Home 
Tat DesperATE Hours, by Joseph 

Hayes. Random House. 302 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by George A. Woods 
What lends a particularly terrifying as- 
pect to this tense and dramatic novel is 
its sense of reality and the ease with 
which safety is supplanted by peril. It 
is so good and believable that every 
reader's heart will skip a beat whenever 
a stranger comes rapping on the door. 
The horror which embraced the Hil- 
liards that day could quite conceivably 
happen to any family anywhere. Elea- 
nor, Dan Hilliard and their two chil- 
dren, living in a quiet suburban home, 
each had their own thoughts and plans 
for the night ahead. But by supper time 
their lives had been turned into a maca- 
bre nightmare of fear and torment. 
Three escaped convicts in search of a 
place to “hole-up” while waiting for 
money from a confederate, picked out 
the Hilliard home. The family became 
prisoners—hostages in the desperate bat- 
tle between criminals and the law, trem- 
bling at the innocent approach of every 
friendly face or the urgent jangling ring 
of the telephone. Every door and road 
to safety was effectively sealed. Two of 
the haggard and pathetic pawns, father 
and daughter, went to work as usual 
knowing that one word to the police 
would turn their home into a bloody 
slaughterhouse. 


The petty hates and snarls of the 
criminals, the near-insanity of the one 
called Robish, the desire of the venge- 
ful leader to “get even” with a local 
sheriff, give depth and force to the Hil- 
liards’ predicament. The author skill- 
fully handles the suspense by continu- 
ally switching the beacon of action to 
make clear the troubles and responsi- 
bilities of each character. Exposed in 
this light are the doubts and shame of 
a father trying to make his young son 
tealize that submissiveness is the wisest 
course and not cowardly, the sickening 
tealization that the family will never be 
free even when the trio leaves for some- 
one in the family will surely be forced 
to go along as a shield, the impatience 
of police and the cunning of criminals, 
and the impulsive rash gesture of a boy- 
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friend. Every plot and sub-plot serves 
to stretch the nerves taut and increase 
the feeling of impending tragedy. This 
is cold, calculated suspense at its very 
finest. 


An Artist’s Search 
For Truth and Love 


Lover Unper AnotHer Name, by 
Ethel Mannin. Putnam. 311 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. Mary Aquin, B.V.M. 


The artist, “who is only the lover under 
another name,” makes an excellent pro- 
tagonist for a novel since he is so in- 
timately concerned with the possibilities 
of life. In this novel, told in the first 
person, Tom Rowse is the artist whose 
early passion is for wood-carving, and 
later for sculpturing in stone. The dif- 
ficulties which he encounters become 
the ever-new story of man’s search for 
integrity. 

The first half of the book dramatizes 
his flight from possessiveness in England 
and his fourteen years of hunger, pov- 
erty and frustrated affaires in the Bo- 
hemian quarter of Paris. For Tom, art 
is an attempt to illuminate life, to carve 
out of chaos some pattern of flashing 
insight. The best of his early work is a 
carving of a Negro girl dancing. The 
extremely intelligent and dedicated girl 
who inspired this piece had rescued 
Tom when he was at the point of death 
from starvation and illness. 

After returning to England, he falls 
in love with a young married woman, 
Tansy. For six years they are tormented 
lovers: Tom, divided between his pas- 
sion for art and this new love; Tansy, 
shallow, deceitful, annoyed at Tom’s 
poverty and valuing chiefly beautiful 
clothes and a good time. One of the 
notable features in the book is the 
wealth of authentic detail with which 
the author presents this conflict and with 
which she evokes the whole atmosphere 
of the artist’s search for beauty, love and 
truth. 

The only point where the motivation 
limps is in the forced parallelism be- 
tween Tom’s reaction when Tansy re- 
fuses to forgive him on her death-bed 
and St. Paul’s experience on the road to 
Damascus. After all, there is a basic dif- 
ference between a humanitarian ap- 


proach to life as a way of atoning to 
one’s dead love and that divine flash 
which for St. Paul threw all life ‘into 
perspective. 

It must be conceded, however, that 
this novel is much better constructed 
than the author's Late Have I Loved 
Thee in which the vertical motivation 
was contrived and sentimental, and the 
characterization decidedly thin. Lover 
Under Another Name is more disci- 
plined, better rounded in characteriza- 
tion, less cluttered with religious decor, 
less obviously didactic. The author has 
overcome in part that weakness which is 
her very talent for facile writing. (She 
has already written over seventy books!) 
Though her latest is definitely a second- 
rate novel, she has succeeded in pre- 
senting a genuine insight which is more 
than quantitatively important. It de- 
serves to join the best-sellers more than 


did Late Have I Loved Thee. 


Intrigue, Suspense 

And Moral Problem 

A Man anv Two Goons, by Jean Mor- 
ris. Viking. 250 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Eleanor F. Culhane 


When Capt. Richard Bering shot down 
and killed a foreign diplomat spying on 
his country’s defenses, he was arrested, 
tried, convicted and sentenced to death 
for murder. In the brief interim between 
the sentencing and the date of execu- 
tion, an invasion was launched by the 
enemy nation and war broke out. Cap- 
tain Bering’s conviction was set aside, 
and he was awarded his country’s high- 
est honor for the deed which had pre- 
viously brought him a death sentence. 

This flagrantly expedient approach to 
an intrinsically moral problem is the 
basis for Jean Morris’ interesting first 
novel, in which she presents a fascinat- 
ing and sometimes brilliant delineation 
of the hero’s and all humanity’s search 
for immutable justice in the face of im- 
perfect and conflicting human laws. 
The characters compare themselves to 
those in the Greek drama of Orestes, 
who obeys Apollo in committing a crime 
and is punished by the Furies for break- 
ing their law, a formula which the au- 
thor successfully translates into modern 
terms. 

Although she tackles this rather 
weighty moral problem with vigor and 
courage, Miss Morris’ novel is primarily 
a story of intrigue and suspense, com- 
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plete with mountain chases, a murder 
trial, and a romance with an unusual 
outcome. The characters are given to 


lengthy philosophical discussions — of 
their plight which slows the action in 
spots, yet the author shows a marked 
ability to create real people in few 
words. With a sensitive awareness of the 
many emotions which exist side by side 
in the human heart, Miss Morris suc 
ceeds in studding this book with mature 
people of intellectual interests and va 
ried natures, and the story leaps forward 
as the viewpoint shifts from one person 
to another. 

Jean Morris seems to be a young 
writer who has a great deal to say. What 
she says here about justice, love and 
war is said with the clarity, insight and 
irony which, at least in a final chapter 
dealing with the dedication of a war 
memorial to the dead of both sides, re 
minds this reviewer of Evelyn Waugh. 


Out of This World 

Tus Seconp Congusgst, by Louis de 
Wohl. Lippincott. 239 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


Do you like your theology and some 
philosophy a la Flash Gordon or Space 
Patrol? That is not quite fair, of course, 
for this novel contains a good story of 
interplanetary travel along with much 
solid theological hypothesis. It is some- 
thing new from Mr. de Wohl, and well 
done—fantasy with a dash of original 
sin, original innocence and apologetics 
as a side dish. 

Mr. de Wohl sets up his characters 
fast; the plot moves rapidly and without 
undue complications. Perhaps this book 
should be read at one sitting; the illu- 
sions might be better preserved that 
way. Once you have accepted what at 
the moment might seem to be “an im- 
possible situation,” you will enjoy the 
story. The names of the characters seem 
to be clues to symbolic meanings, but 
no great character work is possible or 
wanted here. The whole is pervaded by 
a quite wit and some humor. 

If you like “out of this world” ma- 
terial, this is for you. If you wonder 
about life on other planets, if you won- 
der whether the Redemption is earth- 
bound, if you want to see the latest in 
space travel, here are some shrewd 

esses. 

Mr. de Wohl has a chance to make 
bright, avant-garde comments about the 
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Church Militant, but he lets every 
chance go; not one word is snide. 

A pleasant excursion into fantasy 
turns out well for characters and reader. 
This we like, and recommend without 
hesitation. 


King-Size Problems 

Of New Boy in Town 

Tue Newcomer, by Clyde Brion Da 
vis. Lippincott. 216 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by John P. O'Connell 


His buddies call him “Chick because 
that was short for Chicken which was 
worked out of Hen which was short for 
Henry.” This is a story of the moun 
tainous problem that Chick has to whip 
by himself—one that only kids can un 
derstand—that of getting accepted by the 
other fellows in a new town. He is a 
precocious lad who manages to get 
fouled up regularly and although often 
innocent, appears guilty. At times he is 
sure he is destined to be a “patsy” Can 
odd ball: one who is misunderstood and 
therefore disliked ). 

The kids from whom Chick wants 
recognition are the usual kind except for 
Opal Mackenzie, a tomboy and the pos- 
sessor of an embarrassingly clever and 
powerful punch which she calls “Old 
Pulverizer.” Secretly, she pulverizes two 
bullies who made it tough on Chick. 
Then she makes a bid for his special 
friendship. 

Opal is scorned and gets peeved at 





Illustration by James Boswell 
for “A Kid for Two Farthings” 


Chick and tries to maul him with “Old 
Pulverizer.” While trying to protect him, 
self, he pushes her and she falls ang 
breaks an arm. We join him as he dj 
cusses this latest maladventure with his 
father, a professor, as they drive to the 
girl’s house to adjust matters. 

“I'm very sorry, Dad. Do you think jt 
would do me any good if you had me gen, 
to reform school?” 

“No, 1 don’t think so. Reform schog 
would probably just turn you into a burgh 
and I don’t think you have what it takes 
to become a successful burglar. You have 4 
positive genius for getting into trouble and 
that, of all things, is not compatible to , 
career of burglary.” 

“I get the idea and I guess I’m pretty 
hopeless.” 

“L wouldn't say entirely hopeless, but | 
must admit you take after your mothers 
great-uncle Herbert. He went fishing once 
and caught a three-pound trout that had 4 
three-carat diamond ring in its stomach.” 

“Gosh!” 

“Yes, and when he tried to sell the ring 
it turned out that it had been stolen, and 
who could expect a judge and jury to be 
lieve Uncle Herbert's story?” 

Clyde Brion Davis has written an en- 
tertaining and believable story, with 
adult overtones, about youngsters. 


A Boy and a Unicorn 
In London’s East End 
A Kw ror Two Farruines, by Wolf 

Mankowitz. Dutton. 120 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 
A Kid for Two Farthings is one of the 
paradoxical wonders in fiction that ap 
pear at all too rare intervals. A realistic 
study of life in London’s East End, it 
is at the same time a charming fantasy 
of childhood, and a character analysis 
in which shrewd comments have been 
well steeped in affection and under 
standing. There is nothing maudlin 
about the tenderness; there is nothing 
sensational about the poverty. Both are 
present. 

Six-year-old Joe, growing up in the 
crowded area of small Jewish tradesmen 
where poverty is an accepted factor, 
lives in the wonder-filled world of imag- 
ination and childhood magic, wrapped 
round in security and love, and um 
touched by the sordid and degenerate 
which lie, one suspects, just outside the 
orbit of his personal small environment. 

The narrative is slight, but the joy of 
the reading does not depend solely upon 
plot. Small Joe, whose father is in Africa 
“seeking his fortune” so that his wife 
can stop working in the millinery shop 
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of (Mr.) Madame Rita, learns about 
unicorns from Mr. Kandinsky. When he 
fnds a small, deformed goat in the mar- 
ket he recognizes it as a unicorn, and 
with Mr. Kandinsky’s five-shilling loan 
acquires it. When the unicorn grows up 
and his horn is big enough to wish 
upon, Joe has three wishes that he will 
put upon the unicorn: the return of his 
father, a new pressing iron for his tailor 
friend, and victory for Schmule both in 
his wrestling match and his courtship of 
Sonia. 

It is ungrateful when Mr. Mankowitz 
has given so much to ask for more, but 
one wonders, as one reads, whether the 
piritual heritage of Israel has been en- 
tirely lost by the Jews of East End. Of 
goodness there is no lack, but the only 
religious references and motivation are 
ccasional scriptural quotations, and 
Catholic Mavis’ stories of early Christian 
martyrs and the power of Our Lady’s 
intercession. 

Even with this criticism, it is dificult 
to do justice to a book which resembles 
Pollyanna in nothing, and yet is shot 
through with the happiness of goodness, 
the joy of unselfishness, and the reality 
of love. The integrity and dignity of 
man are handled lightly but firmly, and 
the natural goodness of Mr. Kandinsky, 
the tailor; his assistant, Schmule, East 
End’s wrestling champion; Schmule’s 
fiancee, Sonia; and Joe’s own mother is 
as convincing as the brutal portrayals of 
sum life in, for example, the Studs 
Lonigan trilogy. It is a book that calls 
for sharing; whole sections cry for read- 
ing aloud to an appreciative listener. 

The illustrations by James Boswell 
are as delightful as the book, and thor- 
oughly in the mood of the story. 


Two Views of War 

Successfully United 

Away Att Boats, by Kenneth Dodson. 
Little, Brown. 508 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


Writing a war story is difficult because 
warfare is an impersonal science with 
avery personal effect. In GHQ it is de- 
liberate, purposive and clean; it is a mat- 
ter of strategy thought out by cool 
minds. On the front it is pragmatic, con- 
fused and dirty; it is an individual 
struggle for survival. The novelist who 
would tell the whole story of war must 
somehow see it from a technical as well 
as a human standpoint. 
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Our naturalistic and stream-of-con- 
sciousness novelists, working rightly 
within the mind of the soldier, have 
given us a pretty good picture of battle- 
field pain. The technical and logistic 
side, which is hardly the subject of 
imaginative literature, has been largely 
neglected, save in memoirs of generals 
and admirals. 

But Kenneth Dodson, who has seen 
it all, has in his Away All Boats made 
a quite successful attempt at uniting the 
two viewpoints. He has thus achieved 
a more obviously heroic quality than we 
normally expect in novels of warfare in 
this day and age. His novel is the story 
of the U.S.S. Belinda, an attack trans- 
port that saw almost two years of serv- 
ice in the South Pacific. Primarily it is 
the history of the ship whose task it was 
to land assault troops, supply them, and 
care for the wounded and the dead. She 
was a fine machine whose gears required 
constant and loving attention. 

Dodson owes much to Conrad’s eye 
for detail. One comes to relish his care 
for fact as such. He has no obsessions 
or histrionic weaknesses; broken bodies 
are described with as much concern as 
preparations for a landing party. He 
never disgusts. One comes to realize he 
can trust this author. 

Dodson also has Conrad’s flair for 
psychological introspection. The erratic 
commander, Captain Hawks, holds at- 
tention to the end. Resentful of higher 
authority, Hawks nevertheless gets the 
best out of his men and ship by often 
misunderstood discipline and obtuseness. 
Dodson’s real man, however, is Lt. Dave 
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MacDougall, who is made by battle; it 
is he who finally brings the ruined Be- 
linda to Okinawa after a kamikaze at- 
tack. 

Although in the early parts of the 
story the technique seems too deliberate, 
Dodson shows himself as a competent 
writer. Where action is lacking, he re- 
sorts to telling symbolism and flashes of 
character revelation. Nor does the novel- 
ist let his enthusiasm run away with 
him. He is neither morbid nor physical- 
ly disgusting; though he must know the 
seamy side of navy life, Dodson has 
kept vulgarity to an absolute minimum. 
He has a respect for human beings and 
for the good American manhood that 
fought and sacrificed itself in the war. 
The dignity may be Conrad’s, but we 
have the feeling that it is also Amer- 
ica’s and Dodson’s. 

The author's greatest accomplish- 
ment, however, is the description of the 
final kamikaze attack on the Belinda. 
This is a powerful and fascinating piece 
of writing. It has action aplenty and the 
right sort of sensibility. 

Away All Boats is an exceptional war 
novel. 


A New England Woman 

Tue Spare Room, by Nelia Gardner 
White. Viking. 214 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Ellen Foran Owens 

Here is a nice, wholesome, pleasant lit- 

tle book about a nice, wholesome, pleas- 

ant big woman. 


Ann Pilchard, old Wickham’s town 
nurse, impulsively takes into her home 
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an aristocratically handsome young man, 
who has come to her door in search of 
help. Her honesty and zestful apprecia- 
tion of every living thing first attracts 
and ultimately cures the soul sickness 
of the jaded, over-educated sophisticate. 
Ann’s closest friend is a pretty war wid- 
ow, confused and bewildered by her 
personal tragedy. It is not a surprise 
twist of the plot that she and the stran- 
ger fall in love. 

The Spare Room makes motions in 
the direction of local color but without 
much success. Old Wickham is just not 
specifically a New England town. Al- 
though completely happy in her nursing 
role, Ann’s cherished secret is the au- 
thorship of a nature column in which 
Old Wickham becomes Stub Hill. Stub 
Hill unaccountably has an Ozark tone. 

The other people of the story do not 
seem important, even though they are 
plausible characters. There are no prob- 
lems in the book so profound that there 
is not a simple solution for them. 

It would be unfair to The Spare 
Room to leave the impression that the 
book has no merit. It is restful reading 
about a fine personality, one whose ac- 
quaintance you may be happy to make. 


The Preacher 
Tue Nicut oF tHE Hunter, by Davis 
Grubb. Harper. 273 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 

Primarily the story of a small boy and 
his little sister whose father has been 
hanged for robbery and murder, The 
Night of the Hunter is a tense novel set 
in a somewhat primitive area of West 
Virginia during the depression days 
of the 1930's. While the father awaited 
his death in the penitentiary, his sinis- 
ter cellmate, Preacher Powell, tried to 
wrest from the doomed man the secret, 
which the children shared with their fa- 
ther, of where the stolen money was 
hidden. From this point on, the story is 
dominated by the Preacher who sermon- 
izes on sin while he skillfully does away 
with widows after he has their money. 
The man, who has the word LOVE tat- 
tooed on one hand and HATE on the 
other, is an abnormal horror. Finally, 
after the children’s mother has married 
the Preacher and he is trying to get the 
children’s secret, wholesome, motherly 
old Rachel Cooper pits herself against 
the schemes of Preacher Powell and re- 
leases the little boy from the dark agony 
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he has been enduring in his efforts to 
guard his father’s secret from the man 
whom the boy alone intuitively has sus- 
pected from their first meeting. 

Dark and depressing as the story is, 
sordid even in parts, it is well told, sus- 
taining suspense until the end. Good in 
themselves, the descriptive passages re- 
flect the shadowy recesses of the inner 
consciousness of the characters. The au- 
thor has proved in his first novel that 
he knows how to tell a story, create sus- 
pense and sustain mood; it would be 
interesting to see what he can do with 
a less abnormal character than the 
Preacher. 


Frustrations of India 


Tue Crry anp THE Wave, by Jon God- 
den. Rinehart. 245 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 

All the complexities, paradoxes, prob- 

lems which the name “India” represents 

to the Western world are present in The 

City and the Wave, a novel which 

makes the reader feel that he has ac- 

tually lived in that country. 

The frustrations of Indian humanity 
are united in Len Chase, a poor, bent 
Anglo-Indian reed who struggles darkly 
and unsuccessfully to evade them. An 
educated man, Len feels deeply the stig- 
ma of his dual heritage; abnormally 
sensitive to suffering of all ‘sorts, with 
his astrologer friend he believes that the 
only answer to his city’s ills lies in the 
certain coming of an inundating tidal 
wave which will wipe out all life. Every- 
one will perish except the astrologer and 
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his family, Father Tom, warned at the 
last minute, and Len himself, who is 
obsessed by the swarming poverty of 
India. 

Preaching the coming doom and 
threatening his employer, Len loses his 
job. Since he is awaiting the coming of 
the wave, he does not seek another one; 
but the wave does not come. The birth 
pangs of his wife, coming at the mo 
ment the wave should be washing away 
the city and all life, jerk him sharply) 
back to reality. 

Len is one of those men who “lead 
lives of quiet desperation,” except that, 
somehow, that stark quotation implies 
more strength than Len has. He inten 
sifies his own problems by dismissing the 
teachings of his Catholic Church. Marie, 
his child-like wife whom he sheltered 
out of pity, seems to symbolize a life- 
force. 

The writing in this book is disciplined 
and restrained, revealing and realistic, 
uniting in its symbolism pagan and 
Christian India. It is a good book, and 
one that has power. 


Adventures of a Runaway 
Tue Foor Kirier, by Helen Eustis. 

Doubleday. 219 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 
Every boy about twelve years old thinks 
sometimes that life would be better if 
he could just run away some place. In 
a good home the idea does not last very 
long because Mom bakes some special 
cookies, or Dad comes across with some 
roller skates and life gets normal again— 
not too good, but still not too bad either! 

Orphaned George Mellish found 
nothing good in the home of the stern 
couple who had taken him from the 
orphanage and were raising him to be 
useful; finally, after the last licking, he 
does run away. The locale of this novel 
is rural America shortly after the Civil 
War, so George naturally decides to go 
West to seek his fortune. He never gets 
there but he does meet a variety of in- 
teresting characters. 

Dirty Jim Jelliman, who “hadn't done 
a thing he didn’t want to since his wife 
died,” takes George in, finding him a 
kindred spirit because they have both 
suffered from a “clean woman.” Among 
other tall tales, Jim tells a haunting 
legend of the Fool Killer, a great big 
fellow who goes around with a chopper 
for chopping down fools. This story 
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plays an important and disquieting part 
in George's struggles to grow up. An- 
other road companion is Milo, a Civil 
War veteran with a bad head injury 
which causes him to behave in a very 
strange and difficult way. George be- 
comes fond of him, however, and their 
lives are tangled together until the 
dramatic finale. 

Miss Eustis describes her book as a 
deliberate and devoted attempt to imitate 
the Tom Sawyer and Treasure Island 
type of novel that has an appeal for 
adults who are part children, and chil- 
dren who are part adults. That is, of 
course, a large order. How well she has 
succeeded must be left to the reader, 
who will find here a book that is well 
constructed and characters that are 
clearly drawn. Interest is sustained as 
George finds his way around and learns 
at last the advantages of a really good 
home with friendly people who help 
him to live the right kind of life. 


Four Short Novels 
Well Worth Reading 


New Snort Novets, edited by Mary 
Louise Aswell. Ballantine. 188 pp. 
Paper, 35c; hard cover, $2.75. 
Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 

Acting on the premise that often good 

ideas cannot be either contracted into 

short story form or expanded into nov- 
els, Miss Aswell (former fiction editor 
of Harper's Bazaar) has here played 
fairy godmother to four orphan novelle. 

Although widely divergent in subject, 
all four are essentially character studies, 
with too much character development to 
be classed as short stories and too little 
plot development to deserve being elon- 
gated to novel length. But because Miss 
Aswell has removed the length limita- 
tions, each little story is developed to its 
exactly sufficient length, each character 
is unfolded precisely. The reader is in- 
terested, informed and satisfied, with- 
out being baflled by over-terseness or 
bored by thousands of words of padding 
contrived to make the story fill out the 
covers of a book. 

Shelby Foote’s “Ride Out,” the story 
of a Negro jazz artist, was published 
previously, but in shorter form, in the 
Saturday Evening Post. That which was 
omitted, says the author, was what gave 
the stoty its meaning. There is a depth 
to the story; the tragic tale of Duff's 
brief life could not have been told in 
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Georges Simenon: A new word 


many less words and still leave the read- 
er feeling so intimately and emotionally 
involved in his death. “The Willow,” 
an idyll of a young couple who drifted 
rather than fled from the necessities of 
daily life, is a sketch in pastels. While 
the delicacy and shadowy writing are 
admirably suited to the theme, it is not 
a story which has much holding power. 
Clyde Miller’s “The Gentle Season” is 
a story told by a young boy, and de- 
pends a great deal on allegory and sug- 
gestion to explain itself. 

Jean Stafford, whose most recently 
published novel is The Catherine 
Wheel, is author of the fourth short 
novel. “A Winter’s Tale” is the polished 
little story of a rebellious young Boston 
school girl sent to Germany in early 
Nazi days to finish her education under 
the guardianship of Frau Persis Galt, a 
friend of her father. Prepared to have 
a charming “Student Prince” sort of 
romance in Heidelberg, Fanny instead 
falls into a tragic and very real affair 
with the embittered young Jew who is 
also Frau Galt’s lover. The characters 
are well done: Fanny is heartbreakingly 
young and vulnerable, and nowhere is 
this more apparent than in her scorn for 
the sham piety of Frau Galt, who car- 
ries her acquired Catholicism like a 
bright shield, from the shelter of which 
she shoots her poisoned darts and behind 
which she commits her secret sins. Frau 
Galt at times seems a caricature of her 
type, but one fears she is not. 

This is an anthology which was well 
worth compiling, and is worth more 
than casual reading. 





Three Short Novels 
By Georges Simenon 
Tinat Wave, by Georges Simenon. 

Doubleday. 383 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 
Georges Simenon is something of a 
phenomenon in modern literature. Gide 
exaggerated when he described him as 
“perhaps the greatest novelist in con- 
temporary French letters,” but, unques- 
tionably, Georges Simenon is one of the 
most prolific and successful of French 
writers. In Europe his works are so pop- 
ular that the neologism “simenon” seems 
likely to remain an acceptable word in 
the vocabulary of several languages; its 
connotations are vast to his inestimable 
readers. 

Those impressed by statistics are 
somewhat amazed when they first learn 
that he has written over 350 novels, 
which have sold over 30,000,000 copies; 


-that many of them have been translated 


into twenty-three languages, including 
Japanese, Singhalese and Serbo-Croa- 
tian; that forty-five motion pictures and 
countless radio and television shows also 
have been adapted from his novels and 
short stories. Those impressed by schol- 
arship are usually interested in the fact 
that his books have been the subjects 
of many dissertations in both literature 
and psychology. Those who simply take 
to quality psychological detective fic- 
tion agree that Simenon is master of the 
genre. 

Simenonians in the United States 
may be especially interested in his latest, 
Tidal Wave, his first work with strictly 
American backgrounds ever to appear in 
this country. This collection of three 
short novels is well named: an inunda- 
tion sweeps over the lives of the prin- 
cipal characters in each. 

In Belle, Spencer Ashby, a quiet and 
sensitive instructor in a fashionable prep 
school in Connecticut, is suspected of a 
heinous crime; obsessive probing of his 
puritanical conscience leads to an en- 
grossing denouement. The Bottom of 
the Bottle develops an‘ironical story of 
“P.M.,” a wealthy rancher in Arizona 
who risks everything to aid his brother 
Donald, a fugitive from the law trying 
to reach Mexico. The Brothers Rico has 
for its setting the ordered violence of 
the underworld and the destruction of 
Tony Rico by his brother Eddie, a “suc- 
cessful business man” of the Florida 
Gulf-coast who controls bookmaking for 
the national gambling syndicate. 
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Featured in Lenten List: 


WITH THE BIBLE 
THROUGH 
THE CHURCH YEAR 


by RICHARD BERON, O.S.B., with 
texts on the liturgy by Mary Perkins 
—a splendid book for family reading. 
“Will help every Mother to create in 
her family love of Scripture and Lit- 
urgy.” Illustrated 4.95 


TERESA OF AVILA 


by MARCELLE AUCLAIR — “that 
kind of well-written life which, as 
Carlyle said, is even rarer than a 
well-spent one.” I/lustrated 4.95 


MARY MAGDALENE 


by R. L. BRUCKBERGER—a mag- 
nificent reconstruction of the sinner- 
saint that throws new light on the 
Gospel—particularly on the Passion 
and Resurrection. 
Illustrated 3.00 
Annotated edition 4.00 


Published March 10 


FORTITUDE AND 
TEMPERANCE 


by JOSEF PIEPER—the meaning, 
beauty and challenge of two Chris- 
tian virtues, with special reference to 
modern man. 2.75 


THE LAST THINGS 


by ROMANO GUARDINI — The 
Church’s teachings on Death, Judg- 
ment, Resurrection and Eternity— 
reading that will benefit your life 
here and hereafter. 2.75 


At all Bookstores 


PANTHEON BOOKS, Inc. 
333 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 14 


Write for our new Catalog 
for Catholic Readers 
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Making a New Lite 
Of One Turned Bitter 
Tue Lion aNd THE Honeycoms, by 

Siegel Fleisher. Houghton Mifflin. 

314 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 

O.F.M.Cap. 

There is nothing, I think, so distressing 
as a sensitive artist with an immature 
mind. The latest winner of the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Literary Fellowship Award 
is a good example of what I mean. 

Siegel Fleisher writes of Boston and 
of Ralph Taber who came to Boston 
after his young wife had died and life 
had turned bitter. He came from a little 
country town in New Hampshire. Bos- 
ton was the big city that was to devour 
him and his sorrow. That sorrow and 
the harsh realities of life which echo it 
are like the lion that Samson slew with 
bare hands. As in the Bible story, Ralph 
would find a honeycomb in the lion’s 
mouth. 

The honeycomb is discovered in the 
form of an old man—Adam, who teaches 
Ralph to bear with life—and a new love 
—Agnes, who is unhappily married to a 
bore of a husband. 

There is also another story, the story 
of Mabel of South Boston’s slums. She 
has two children and no husband. She 
turns down Philip who wants to be a 
big-time crook, and loves George who 
does not want to settle down. They are 
a very grimy lot, but standard equip- 
ment for an author who wants to give 
you the “feel” of the big city. 

How Agnes leaves her husband to 
love Ralph, how Adam dies while teach- 
ing Ralph to live, how the rat-race of 
Mabel’s life briefly touches Ralph’s and 
passes on are all rather dull when looked 
at as complete stories. Yet the individ- 
ual scenes are good, some remarkably 
good, for the author is at his best when 
he is just describing and narrating and 
not trying to invest his rather slim story 
with significance. 

Mr. Fleisher’s novel is loaded with 
solemn truisms and weighty sentimen- 
tality. Out of suffering can be wrought 
a deeper joy, we are told. And the story 
is supposed to prove it because it begins 
sad and ends happy. The lesson is bol- 
stered with fragments from the Bible 
applied and misapplied. In fact, some of 
the applications would be downright 
blasphemous if they were not made with 
such solemn seriousness. 

When a man is forty years old and 





a teaching fellow at Harvard it is hard 
to say that he shows promise and may 
write a worthwhile book when he grows 
up. But that is what The Lion and the 
Honeycomb forces me to say about Mr. 
Fleisher. 


Twilight of Survivors 
From Red Revolution 
ForMeER Peop e, by Boris Watson. John 

Day. 213 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 
Based on a theme that might have been 
the seed of a great novel, Former People 
is the story of a group of Russians who 
survived the Revolution without joining 
in it. The novel, however, fails because 
it lacks the essentials of good fiction— 
story, meaningful conflict, characteriza- 
tion, organic development and literary 
probability. Apparently, the author's 
academic concern with atmosphere 
crowded out these essentials. 

Thirty liberal Russian misfits huddle 
on an estate, Malo-Sabochina, dreaming 
about the restoration of the old order 
while attempting passive survival in the 
new Russia. They are the “former peo- 
ple,” no longer worth even active per- 
secution. They are slowly picked to 
pieces by the petty larceny of surround- 
ing kulaks and villagers. As their re- 
sources leak away in unequal and fear- 
ful barter, they wait. 

A series of thinly related experiences 
—one hesitates to call them events—is 
strung within this situational framework. 
Olga works on the history of the estate; 
the Professor continues to philosophize; 
the immoral villagers continue to pilfer; 
increasing hunger pervades the estate; a 
petty Soviet official is murdered, and 
finally the survivors of Malo-Sabochina 
escape through the Polish marshes. 

The following incident is typical of 
the twilight haze of unreality pervading 
the novel. Sergey Sobakin, of the milked 
and hard-pressed “former people,” acci- 
dentally witnesses Mitya Kakurusov at 
work burying his ill-gotten treasure near 
the edge of the forest. When the village 
official departs, Sergey leaves his place 
of concealment, looks ruefully at the 
spot where the treasure is buried, smiles, 
shakes his head, and mutters: “No. 
One does not, and that is all.” Smiling 
in contentment, he dismisses the matter 
from his mind as he walks ‘slowly 
through the beauty of the moon-bathed 
woods. 
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Mystery Without Murder 
In Sophisticated London 
A Monru 1n Garven Square, by Frank 

Swinnerton. Doubleday. 313 pp. 

$3.95. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 
Here you may indulge to your heart's 
delight in mystery without murder— 
even with a minimum of sex. With that 
excellent craftsmanship too rare now- 
adays, Frank Swinnerton weaves a tale 
of mounting mystification by permitting 
you to see life in and around Gordon 
Square, Bloomsbury, only through the 
eyes and mind of Fiora Vandal. This 
budding artist of twenty years was sud- 
denly thrown into her ex-actor-uncle’s 
smart world, where “you fell into the 
way of wondering what other people 
thought of other people” by “seeing 
those other people through the eyes of 
other people.” Very confusing indeed! 
And so it was for Flora, a sensitive, se- 
cretive introvert, who was so afraid of 
being laughed at by the superficial soph- 
isticates about her that she developed a 
protective shell of curmudgeonly rude- 
ness to all whose sincerity she suspected. 
And that was every one—from her un- 
cle, with his actor’s mask of mockery 
and his costume of professional pride, 
through the writer, Sydney Marquis, 
with his assumed air of disillusion, down 
to the socialite gossip, Mrs. Chinters- 
West, who, “having no life of her own, 
lived in the affairs of others,” and “dined 
out on her tongue.” Also there was the 
baffling conundrum of Camille, young, 
beautiful, captivating, unknown as to 
her own background and connections, 
yet subtly well-informed concerning 
Flora, whom she made insanely jealous. 
Lastly, perhaps the most insoluble mys- 
tery of all was the gnome-like Cedric, 
the butler, whose dogged devotedness 
and utter self-effacement were quite ir- 
reconcilable in Flora’s mind with his 
phantom -like omniscience and even 
domineering familiarity with “Uncle” 
when the two thought they were alone. 

As you read, all these baffling person- 
alities weave themselves into Flora’s life 
at the house in Gordon Square. And so 
you are increasingly intrigued by the 
telationship between uncle and niece. 
For here you feel sure that there is more 
than meets the eye in this aged imper- 
sonator, who “could be this man or that, 
yet ever, within, his far-ranging incom- 
prehensible self.” Then, to your relief, 
the secrets leak out one by one and 
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wash away the life-long suspicions, mis- 
understandings, and even hatred on the 
part of a Flora rapidly maturing under 
the stress of new responsibilities and 
revelations. This story will keep you in- 
terested and stimulated—not glandularly 
but intellectually—even though you are 
aware of its pitifully two-dimensional 
setting. 


Hollywood 


Tue Easter Ecc Hunt, by Speed Lam- 
kin. Houghton Mifflin. 312 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 

Speed Lamkin, young disciple of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, has learned that all that 
glitters in Hollywood is not gold. Here 
he recounts the tawdry career of Carol 
Culvers, platinum blonde starlet, mar- 
ried to an elderly millionaire whose aim 
is to make her a great star and a famous 
hostess. This ambition is impeded some- 
what by Carol’s tendency to drink too 
much gin and become truculent during 
her fabulous parties. Her passionate af- 
fair with a moody young assistant pro- 
ducer ends tragically, affording the au- 
thor opportunity for some sensational 
episodes in the most lurid Hollywood 
tradition. 

A sub-plot follows the equally sordid 
career of Angelica Wells, wife of the 
young producer. Angelica, lovely but 
spineless, has been unsuccessfully trans- 
planted from the country club set of a 
small Southern town. Incorrigibly flirta- 
tious, negligent of her duties as wife 
and mother, and in part responsible for 
her husband’s straying, she is the only 


one who emerges from the story un- 
scathed. Returning to Louisiana, she be- 
comes the wife of a dentist and secre- 
tary of the Catholic Ladies’ Guild. 

The author’s smoothly written and 
apparently authentic picture of an un- 
savory cross-section of Beverly Hills’ life 
is certainly not alluring, but it can be 
objected to because of the vivid pres- 
entation of sex and the sensational qual- 
ity of much of the material. The reader 
who skips this will not miss much that 
he could not learn from the Hollywood 
gossip columnists. 


American Revolution 
From Loyalists’ Side 


Tue Kine’s Rancers, by John Brick. 
Doubleday. 290 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Anne Cyr 
That there were Americans who fought 


_ bravely on the English side in our Rev- 


olution is an historical fact that is apt 
to be overlooked. Loyalists, or Tories, 
regarded themselves as British subjects, 
owing allegiance to the Crown, and 
they sternly opposed the rebels. 

In an Author's Note, John Brick says 
that in writing this book he has tried 
to put himself “in the place of the Loy- 
alists who fought valiantly in a lost 
cause.” In this, perhaps, he has succeed- 
ed too well, for the Loyalists emerge 
just a bit too noble to be real, while the 
rebels seem a sorry crowd who spend 
a lot of time running away. 

The King’s Rangers is an account and 
a defense of a regiment of Loyalists who 
fought under the leadership of John and 
Walter Butler. The love interest of the 
story, the wooing of a lovely Indian girl 
by Dan Millard, lieutenant in the In- 
dian Department of His Majesty’s forces, 
is nicely woven in. 

In his spirited defense of the record 
of the Rangers, Mr. Brick warns against 
nineteenth century New York State his- 
tory books which might be used to re- 
fute his story. “Rebel historians” are ac- 
cused of falsifying and distorting the 
facts and of smearing and blackening 
the names of the Butlers. As proof of 
his account he cites the Haldimand Pa- 
pers, not available to earlier American 
historians. 

The book is unusual in that it pre- 
sents a phase of the war not often ex- 
plored. Mr. Brick is well steeped iin rev- 
olutionary lore, and his battle scenes 
are outstanding. 
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Late spring and summer promise 
many fine new books. Giovanni Gua- 
reschi’s third tale of Don Camillo is told 
in Don Camillo's Dilemma; Johannes 
Jorgensen’s St. Bridget of Sweden will 
be published in May, and Short Stories 
of Sean O’Faolain in June. One of the 
best novels of the season will be Cain, 
translated from the Dutch of Rogier 
Van Aerde. It will be the second selec- 
tion in the Thomas More Association’s 
“Books To Live.” There will also be a 
new book by Thomas Merton, The Last 
of the Fathers, a study of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux and of Pius XII’s encyclical 
commemorating the eighth centenary of 
the saint’s death. Three new titles in the 
“Studies in Modern European Litera- 
ture and Thought” series are criticisms 
of Alessandro Manzoni by Bernard 
Wall, of Leon Bloy by Rayner Heppen- 
stall and of Francois Mauriac by Mar- 
tin Jarrett-Kerr. 

o 

Anne Fremantle was presented the 
Christopher Award for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1953 for her book, A Treasury of 
Early Christianity. Miss Fremantle com- 
piled and edited the collection of select- 
ed excerpts from the writings of the 
early Church Fathers. 

ee 

Charles A. Brady, author of the much 
lauded historical novel of the life of St. 
Thomas More, Stage of Fools, is work- 
ing on a novel which is to be called 
Viking Summer. 

+. 

Joseph Krumgold was awarded the 
annual Newbery medal by the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association for his .. . 
And Now Miguel, illustrated by Jean 
Charlot and published by Crowell. The 
medal is awarded for the most distin- 
guished book for children published 
each year. The Caldecott medal, for the 
most distinguished picture book, was 
awarded to Ludwig Bemelmans for 
Madeline’s Rescue, published by Viking 


Press. 
co 


A* most unusual and strikingly pre- 
pared booklet published by W. B. Ready 
and hand printed by the Pied Piper 
Press includes a group of original seri- 
graphs by Andre Girard and a short es- 
say by Jacques Maritain titled Visit at 
St. Ann’s Chapel ($1.50). The illustra- 
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tions are based upon the Stations of the 
Cross and the stained glass windows 
done by Girard for the chapel of St. 
Ann in the Church of Palo Alto in Cali- 
fornia. Maritain wrote the essay after 
visiting the chapel while his artist friend 
was still working on the Stations. 

Of Girard’s craftsmanship Maritain 
writes: “. . . this painter—never satished 
with himself—considers the slightest re- 
quirements of equilibrium, harmony and 
subtle correspondences in the arrange- 
ment of so complex an ensemble as a 
chapel, in which architecture and paint- 
ing must be brought to unity in the per- 
petually changing conditions of daylight 

. the crucial problem which Andre 
Girard solved in an admirable manner 
was to cause the struggle between the 
shining light of the windows and the 
panels of the stations of the Cross to 
resolve in perfect unity, as the conflict- 
ing parts of a concerto. ... And to have 
achieved such balance and equilibrium 
is, in my opinion, a sign of the excep- 
tional power and science of the painter. 
He was not vanquished by the sun; he 
tamed it, by opposing to it a no less im- 
pressive and moving fountainhead of 
life.” 

oO 

Another publication worthy of note is 
The Society of the Sacred Heart, pub- 
lished in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of the So- 
ciety. The life of its founder, St. Mad- 
eleine Sophie Barat, and the growth, ex- 
tension and work of the Society are told 
in this book. The text is written by Fa- 
ther Francois Charmot, S.J., author of 
The Sacred Heart and Modern Life. 
The 149 photographs that illustrate the 
book are exceptional. They tell a story 
of missionary work in every part of the 
world —in Europe, the Americas, Asia 
and Africa. The Society of the Sacred 
Heart is available from Newton College 
of the Sacred Heart, 885 Centre Street, 
Newton 59, Mass. The price is $3.50. 

+ 


Maisie Ward visited here recently and 
told us she is at work on a popular com- 
mentary of the Bible. She feels that with 
the upsurge of interest in reading Holy 
Scripture there is need for just such a 
book. Another visitor at Thomas More, 
Father Alexander Jones of Lancashire, 


England (author of Unless Some Man 
Show Me), is preparing a scholarly bib- 
lical study and also a more popular bib- 
lical work. 
2 

The Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office at the Vatican has placed on the 
index of forbidden books a book by 
Camille Muller, professor at the Cath 
olic University of Louvain, Belgium. 
The book, L’Encyclique “Humani Gene 
ris” et les Problemes Scientifiques was 
published in 1951. According to an NC 
news release, an editorial in “Osserva 
tore Romano” pointed out that the rea 
son for the book’s condemnation is that 
the doctrinal points made by Pope Pius 
XII in his 1950 encyclical Humani 
Generis are not sufhciently taken into 
account. Professor Muller's book found 
fault with the encyclical for referring to 
evolution as a hypothesis which is still 
uncertain. The professor’s “distinctions 
between Faith and science are all right 
but in mixed questions he perhaps. for- 
gets to attribute due value and neces- 
sary prominence to the data furnished 
by Faith.” 

° 

Saints to Know and Love and Bread 
of Life are books being distributed by 
the followers of Father Leonard Feeney, 
excommunicated priest. Members of Fa- 
ther Feeney’s group, who call themselves 
“Slaves of the Immaculate Heart of 


Mary,” are outside the Church. 
* 


Over one million dollars is reportedly 
being paid by the movie industry for 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s best-selling auto- 
biography, The Spirit of St. Louis. It 
will probably be the highest price ever 
paid for a literary property. 

The Spirit of St. Louis is the story of 
Lindbergh’s daring non-stop flight across 
the Atlantic in a single-engine plane in 
1926—the long months of planning for 
the flight, the actual 33% hour trip, the 
tumultuous events that followed his his- 


tory making adventure. 
e 


The E. M. Lohmann Company has 
just published the Saint Andrew Sun- 
day Missal and Sheed and Ward has 
announced a pocket size edition of the 
Monsignor Ronald Knox translation of 
the New Testament available in three 
bindings. 
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Maker of the Tin Lizzie 
And Molder of an Era 


Forp: THe Times, THe Man, THe 
Company, by Allan Nevins with col- 
laboration of Frank Hill. Scribners. 
688 pp. $6.75. 

Reviewed by R. W. Faulhaber 
The experienced Mr. Nevins’ attempt to 
write recent history rather than a simple 
biography has great merit. To treat of 
Henry Ford divorced from his period 
and organization would have been to 
deal with him outside his element. 
Henry Ford, 1863-1947, was a product 
of his times as much as the times were 
his product, the era of the Tin Lizzie, 
the model T. 

While Ford was growing up on his 
father’s farm and working first as a 
machinist and later as an engineer in 
mushrooming Detroit, the United States 
was transformed from a collection of 
farming communities into a handful of 
industrial cities. In that mechanical rev- 
olution he had no part, but he learned 
from it. In that period, up to the turn 
of the century, he instinctively prepared 
himself. Ford was in his prime when 
the railroad had reached its peak in knit- 
ting together a vast territory which, in 
a sense, demanded the track-less vehicle 
for further progress. 

Neither Ford nor any other man “in- 
vented” the horseless carriage. It grew 
from a series of experiments, the most 
basic of which were European, and its 
manufacture depended in many respects 
upon, of all things, the technical ad- 
vances achieved in the production of 
bicycles. Ford was one of the many who 
burned with the desire to make a really 
practical automobile and many achieved 
the same success at the same time, the 
1890's. An excellent machinist and in- 
ventory organizer, he was not in any 
sense a scientific or inventive genius. 

Mr. Nevins gives facts, hints, anec- 
dotes that present Ford the man not 
quite satisfactorily up to the last chap- 
ter, but there a summary is found that is 
worth quoting: “. . . in Ford’s personal- 
ity were merged the untutored farm boy, 
the engineer, the industrial manager, 
the social planner, the entrepreneur, and 
the hard-driving plant executive; the 
apostle of rural virtues and the prophet 
of mass production; the isolationist and 
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the internationalist; the plodder and the 
seer . . . all these discordant elements 
were never properly fused, because his 
mental processes lacked training, and 
his character wanted discipline . . . ‘he 
had a twenty-five track mind.’ . . . ‘He'd 
see further and see it faster.’ . . . But he 
was incalculable and unstable.” 

Here, one can believe, is a person that 
could not head the Ford Motor Co. of 
today or any other big business. But he 
was exactly the person needed in the 
definitely riotous infancy of the auto in- 
dustry. For example: Ford took up rac- 
ing for advertising reasons; he avoided 
debt and Wall Street to keep control for 
himself and associates; rather than pur- 
chase experts, he trained men; the Ford 
plant was known as the “House of Cor- 
rection,” but the $5-day changed all that 
at least for a few years; he was not fooled 
by the early profits on high-priced mod- 
els and always had the idea (which was 
his) of the light, cheap car which made 
the Ford Motor Co.; he later had to be 
convinced to relinquish his flivver in 
face of devastating competition from the 
Chevrolet; his pioneering in mass pro- 
duction was not a theory but a neces- 
sity; he worshipped work but always 
tried to eliminate it; despite his accumu- 
lating wealth, even in the first five years, 
he remained the Veblenian engineer and 
never became the financier-capitalist ap- 
propriate to the stabilized industry—pro- 
duction, not merger, was his god. 





Illustration from “Henry Ford” 
Henry Ford in his first car about 1897 


Mr. Nevins ends the Ford Saga with 
the first World War, but one should 
not wonder why, even though Henry 
lived till 1947 and we still “watch the 
Fords go by,” for after that time Henry 
Ford was the great and grand old Amer- 
ican anachronism.-: 


Woman Who Became 
Symbol of Her Age 
Lucrezia Borcra, by Maria Bellonci. 
Translated by Bernard and Barbara 
Wall. Harcourt, Brace. 343 pp. $5.00. 
Review by Sr. Mary Ambrose, B.V.M. 
Signora Maria Bellonci’s prize-winning 
(1939) biography of Lucrezia Borgia, 
now appearing for the first time in Eng- 
lish, is neither pleasant nor edifying 
reading. From the swirling welter of po- 
litical chicanery, intrigue and Machia- 
vellian statescraft, the author, discern- 
ing in her research “signs of an eternal 
feminine story swinging between con- 
sent and rebellion,” has presented Lu- 
crezia Borgia rehabilitated from the role 
of a ruthless poisoner to that of a color- 
ful, warm-hearted, loved and _ loving 
woman of the Italian High Renaissance. 
Lucrezia Borgia was the illegitimate 
daughter of Pope Alexander VI. Her 
first marriage with Giovanni Sforza was 
annulled under questionable allegations. 
Accusation pointing to Lucrezia’s ac- 
quiescence in this annulment and to her 
connivance in the murder of her second 
husband, Alfonso d’ Aragona, which un- 
doubtedly was engineered by her broth- 
er Cesare and possibly by her father, 
rest upon debatable evidence. This 
Signora Bellonci points out. Lucrezia 
entered upon her third marriage when 
twenty-one years of age, with Alfonso 
d’Este, scion of the powerful House of 
Ferrara. She passed the last seventeen 
years of her life beyond reproach. 
That Lucrezia Borgia was the foil for 
the dynastic schemes and plots of Alex- 
ander VI and Cesare Borgia is fact; that 
she was the product of High Renais- 
sance standards of training and conduct 
is indisputable; that her personality is 
colorful, unpredictable, fascinating, no 
one denies, yet despite the sympathetic 
analysis and treatment, Signora Bellonci 
fails to obscure certain sordid, passion- 
ate, tragic aspects of personal evil-doing, 
sometimes willingly, sometimes reluc- 
tantly. Lucrezia appears, even in best 
highlights, “above all a Borgia.” Respon- 
sibility is hers. 
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Books for May In 
The Marian Year... 
THE ROSARY OF MARY 


Letters of Pope Leo XIII 


Collected by 
William Raymond Lawler, O.P., P.G. 


These translated letters of Leo 
XIII, often called the Pope of the 
Rosary, are doubly important now 
when “men aggravate their sinful 
attachment to the things of earth 
by a contempt for the things of 
Heaven.” Their tenderness and 
doctrinal depth make the book in- 
valuable to priests, religious and 
devout laymen. 





240 pp., $2.25 


Juveniles 


DAYS OF PRAISE FOR 
MARY OUR MOTHER 


Catherine and Robb Beebe 


Charming narrative, easy -to- ex - 
plain Scriptural passages and de- 
lightful illustrations make this 
book one of the best for a child 
learning about his Heavenly Moth- 
er. Her feast days, and special 
prayers to Her, including the Ros- 
ary are explained in full. 


80 pp., $1.00; paper, $.75 


THE ROSARY FOR 
LITTLE FINGERS 


Frederick Cook 


Introductory verses for each set of 
Mysteries and a verse for each 
decade are illustrated by two-color 
drawings by Eleanor Dart. Chil- 
dren will enjoy owning this book. 








44 pp., paper, $.50 


Order from your bookstore. Or send 
us Name, Address, Titles Wanted. 


Enclose cash, check, or money order 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
Dept. 4-1981 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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In the biography, Signora Bellonci 
has made use of interesting and hereto- 
fore uncombed documentary materials. 
The reader will appreciate her careful, 
conservative deductions made from cir- 
cumstantial data where supporting docu- 
mentary evidence is lacking. 

Of Lucrezia as well as of the many 
personalities in the biography judgment 
must rest upon the findings of research 
and scholarship honestly made and just- 
ly interpreted to secure a balanced over- 
all appraisal. For over 400 years Lucre- 
zia has been a symbol of that age when 
the Papacy of the Renaissance became 
a byword of reproach and scandal to the 
peoples of Europe and to generations 
which have followed. The reader closes 
the biography with the conviction that 
this period in which Lucrezia Borgia 
lived and died is indeed proof of the 
divine guidance of Christ in His 
Church. The weakness and evil-doing 
of Lucrezia, Cesare and Alexander VI 
point up the greatness of Christ’s pledge 
to be with us to the consummation of 
the world. 

This biography is definitely for adult 
readers, familiar with the historical 
background of the Italian High Renais- 
sance. 


Genius of Revolution 
Tue Propuet Armen, by Isaac Deut- 

scher. Oxford University Press. 540 

pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Al Miller 
In this first volume of a projected two- 
volume definitive biography of Trotsky, 
Mr. Deutscher follows Trotsky to the 
summit of his political power. In doing 
so he has set his controversial subject 
in historical perspective with scholarship 
and great skill, and with dispassion that 
is almost unbelievable. 

Trotsky left the middle-class comforts 
of a home set amidst the appalling desti- 
tution of his father’s employees and 
joined a clandestine group for which he 
was banished to Siberia. He escaped, 
went to Geneva, Paris and then Lon- 
don. On the steps of a house in London 
he stood “knocking on the door of his- 
tory.” There he met Lenin who was to 
be his “monumental partner in a monu- 
mental game’—revolution. 

Exactly thirty-eight years to the day 
after his birth Trotsky inspired and lead 
the hard core of the Revolution at Pet- 
rograd. He was the Revolution’s greatest 
oratorical and administrative genius, its 





first Commissar for Foreign Affairs, the 
organizer of the Red Army, and the 
brain behind the idea of the Five Year 
Plan. Trotsky was everywhere hailed as 
the hero of the Revolution. And indeed 
he was. 

Trotsky was a genius, an inherently 
tragic genius. By an inordinate capacity 
for superior and severe analytical pene- 
tration of historical circumstances he ar- 
rived at what turned out to be amazing- 
ly accurate conclusions, but which were 
violently opposed by his co-revolution 
aries at the time. Thus he defied Marx 
ist dogma by accurately proclaiming that 
Russia could and would go directly from 
serfdom to a “proletarian dictatorship” 
without an intervening period of bour- 
geois reign. This remarkable analytical 
capacity was bolstered by an even more 
remarkable prophetic insight. Thus 
Trotsky predicted that “. . . a single dic- 
tator would substitute himself for the 
Central Committee.” That prophesy was 
made before he was hardly aware of the 
existence of the man who would be its 
fulfillment: Stalin. The author has cor- 
rectly remarked that: “It is a tribute to 
the fertility of Trotsky’s mind that in a 
single side-flash it opened up vistas upon 
the future which far surpassed the com- 
prehension of most contemporaries.” 

Then why—it will be asked —did 
Trotsky, the logical successor to Lenin, 
permit himself to be skilfully out-ma- 
neuvered for Party leadership? Mr. 
Deutscher does not answer the question. 
Logically it is subject matter for the sec- 
ond volume (The Prophet Unarmed). 


A Lay Apostle 
Gopn’s Encineer, by Daniel Sargent. 

Scepter. 191 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Robert Senser 
“How can I serve God through my 
work?” A young railroad construction 
engineer in Spain asked himself that 
question in 1930. His search led Isidoro 
Zorzano to Opus Dei (“work of God”), 
a society of lay people who, with private 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, 
strive for perfection while following or- 
dinary “worldly” occupations. 

The priest who founded Opus Dei in 
Madrid in 1929, Msgr. Jose Maria de 
Balaguer, told Isidoro: “You can be an 
apostle through and by your professions 
—yes, your mundane professions.” 

Isidoro the engineer did become an 
apostle and soon a leader in Opus Dei. 
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His saintliness was so profound that in 
i948, five years after his death at the 
age of 40, the Bishop of Madrid started 
the process for Isidoro Zorzano’s canon- 
ization. 

The story of his eventful life is 
sketched by Daniel Sargent, who made 
two trips to Spain and (as the book 
jacket says) “boarded the trains on 
which Isidoro traveled.” Sargent’s rail 
trips crop up in descriptions of Isidoro’s 
train travels through places like the 
“more or less monotonous” Castilian 
plain. 

During the Spanish Civil War Isi- 
doro engineered the work of God un- 
derground. The exciting reading this 
provides does partly make up for the 
sketchiness of the rest of the book—a 
weakness attributed to the secrecy main- 
tained by some of Isidoro’s friends be- 
cause “he is so recently dead.” It is es- 
pecially difficult to get through the first 
two chapters; they bear a strong resem- 
blance to the Castilian plain. 


Peasant Pope Who Is 

Soon To Be Canonized 

Pius X, by Igino Giordani. Translated 
by Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Tobin. Bruce. 

205 pp. $3.25. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Genevieve 
There is really only one aristocracy—the 
aristocracy of the soul, sanctity. Whoever 
has that has all. On May 29 of this Ma- 
trian Year, Blessed Piux X will be sol- 
emnly canonized. St. Peter’s will ring 
with the silver trumpets for a peasant, 
Giuseppe Sarto, born at Riese on July 
2, 1835. 

In this translation from the Italian, 
undistinguished by literary power but 
still a satisfactory appraisal of the fac- 
tual career of the Pope who “fought the 
good fight” against anti-clericalism in 
France, Italy and Portugal, and gave the 
coup de grace to the congeries of here- 
sies embodied in Modernism, Igino 
Giordani shows how Pius X executed 
with Pauline zeal his motto, “To restore 
all things in Christ.” He encouraged 
more frequent Communion and earlier 
first Communion for children, ordered 
the codification of Canon Law, estab- 
lished norms for sacred music and Greg- 
orian chant (“I want my people to pray 
in beauty”), and carefully spelled out 
teal Catholic Action —its duties, its 
spheres, its methods, its limits. He re- 
iterated the rights of labor so ably ex- 
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Illustration from “Pius X” 


Giuseppe Sarto: “The soul of a saint 
beneath the robes of the Pope” 


pounded by his predecessor, Leo XIII, 
and he never gave up his interest in the 
poor and in the priesthood, which he 
had as a young priest and held as pas- 
tor of Salzano, Chancellor of Treviso, 
Bishop of Mantua, Patriarch of Venice, 
Cardinal and Pope. The formation of 
priests was of special concern to him, 
and he wrote one of his most famous 
treatises, “Exhortation to the Catholic 
Clergy,” to plead that the priestliness of 
Jesus Christ be formed in every priest 
and to anathematize “the heresy of ac- 
tion.” 

And what of his sanctity? Giordani 
says “it was simple, the expression of 
charity, poverty, union with God, love 
of the Church, perfect orthodoxy.” He 
became all things to all men that he 
might win them to Christ. “Sensing the 
soul of a saint beneath the robes of the 
Pope, those who approached him were 
not aware of the diplomat, the learned 
man, the artist: they were truly aware 
only of the Pope. . . His penetrating 
eyes . . . cleared by grace, fathomed 
men’s hearts. . . .” To the moment of 


his death on August 19, 1914, Pius X 


spent himself in the love and service of 
God, practicing Christian virtue in an 
heroic degree, so heroic as to merit from 
the Church’s children, beginning this 
May 29, the prayer, “Saint Pius X, pray 
for us!” 


Incidents from Life 

Of Francis Xavier 

Don Francisco, by Mary Purcell. New- 
man. 319 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


Novelized hagiography is becoming in- 
creasingly popular with the readers of 
the day if the output of such work is a 
reliable norm of interest. The volume 
under review is an example of such 
writing at its best. While not a master- 
piece, it is a solid piece of work which 
is fragrant with careful library research 
and sincere piety, yet vital and interest- 


-ing at the same time. Against a back- 


ground of authentic history woven with 
the color and exquisite detail of a Gob- 
elin, the author has set lively incidents 
she has chosen from the life of Saint 
Francis Xavier. Her knowledge of the 
art and literature of the period is in evi- 
dence without being obtrusively dis- 
played. A reiteration of the phrase from 
Saint Augustine, “God, to whom we 
come by love and not by sail,” and of 
a dream in which Francis struggles to 
carry an Indian on his back to some 
desirable place of refuge from storm and 
conflict is used as a literary device to 
help to bring about a feeling of unity 
in the whole narrative. 

The painful beginnings of the So- 
ciety of Jesus enter into the biography 
and are sympathetically treated though 
handled only in relation to the life of 
Saint Francis. The personality of Saint 
Ignatius Loyola emerges clearly as do 
those of Xavier's mother, his old nurse 
and his Poor Clare sister. The inciden- 
tal description of student life at the 
University of Paris is highly imagina- 
tive yet at the same time based on au- 
thentic detail. 

As in all fictionalized biography, there 
is a tendency in the dialogue to become 
increasingly colloquial. On the other 
hand this very freedom in the use of 
modern idiom gives life and reality to 
the whole. Through such a volume as 
this, the easy going student of the day 
can come by considerable accurate 
knowledge of history and historic per- 
sonages almost painlessly. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 





by L.C. SHEPPARD 





March, 1954 


pe who have the patience to 
follow this correspondence regular- 
ly will, I suppose, have gathered from 
various stray remarks of mine that I 
hold “views” on the subject of the Cath- 
olic novel. I have tried, generally speak- 
ing, not to let them obtrude though at 
times it has been by no means easy not 
to do so. Once again, faced with a book 
which necessarily implies some sort of 
approach to this vexed question, I set 
out on my perilous journey over wafer- 
thin ice (readers who are bored with 
the whole topic should skip the next 
paragraph or two). 

Maria Cross, Imaginative Patterns in 
a Group of Modern Catholic Writers, 
by Donat O'Donnell (published in the 
U.S.A. by Oxford University Press) is 
fittingly adorned with that descriptive 
sub-title for not all who would be in- 
terested in the book have the knowledge 
of Mauriac’s work to interpret the enig- 
ma of the title itself. Maria Cross is the 
character of The Desert of Love—gen- 
erally considered Mauriac’s masterpiece 
—and stands here for the symbol of the 
Catholic’s writer’s dilemma which forms 
the subject-matter of this book. The 
writers here mentioned—the five French 
ones are an obvious choice: Mauriac, 
Bernanos, Bloy, Claudel, Peguy; two of 
the English even more so: Graham 
Greene and Evelyn Waugh; not so ob- 
vious is the inclusion of Sean O’Faolain 
—all, in one way or another, illustrate, 
as The Times Literary Supplement put 
it in a long and important article a week 
or two ago, “the tension, generally ines- 
capable, between literature with its con- 
cern for the expression of life, and dog- 
ma with its concern for the protection 
of truth.” 

With this book we are brought up 
against all the old problems—they turn 
up with unfailing regularity whenever 
Graham Greene produces a novel—par- 
ticularly the problem of the writer’s com- 
plicity. Mauriac’s celebrated pronounce- 
ment (based on Maritain), that “the es- 
sential point is to know at what altitude 
the novelist is when he makes this por- 
trayal of evil and whether his art and 
soul are pure enough . . . to make it 
without conniving at it,” is quoted, of 
course. But the difficulty propounded so 
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clearly by that statement is not solved 
by it, for though the novelist may write 
with integrity, will he also be read with 
it We are back where we started from. 

Fr. Illtud Evans, O.P., puts his finger 
on it when he writes Cin The Tablet) 
“*The Catholic imagination’ is not a 
proprietary article, peculiar to those 
with certain beliefs. The imagination 
as such, common to any nian that is, 
carries within itself so much that is cor- 
ruptible and the fruit of the Fall, that 
the use of it at any level has at once a 
moral weight. For the artist the weight 
happens to be harder to manage; his re- 
sponsibility is a subtler one, but not dif- 
ferent in kind.” It is not, I believe, 
Mauriac’s solution of the problem that 
gives his writing such extraordinary 
power, but just his enduring awareness 
of it, his nostalgia, it seems, for inno- 
cence, the oppressive atmosphere of evil 
which permeates his novels, like the pity 
of Greene or the certitude of Waugh. 

Mr. O'Donnell analyses one novel of 
Greene’s, The Heart of the Matter; it 
was the obvious choice for surely it 
comes close to being that impossible 
thing a Christian tragedy in classical 
form. Mr. O’Donnell’s perceptive assess- 
ment of Sean O’Faolain’s work will 
come as a reminder to many of a novel- 
ist who is too often overlooked. This is 
an exciting book in the sense that it is 
continually suggesting fresh approaches, 
new angles, on books and authors that 
by this time we are inclined to take for 
granted. And there is this to be borne 
in mind in connection with all the au- 
thors dealt with by Mr. O’Donnell: 
“The power of conviction,” says Mr. 
O'Donnell, “which the best in these 
writers has over others, who are not con- 
scious of sharing either their religious 
outlook or their pattern of feeling, 
comes, I think, from this intuitive har- 
mony of mystery and suffering, the rev- 
erberation, even at the oblique touch of 
a fingernail, of the great Catholic bell. 
However much we may disclaim the tie. 
we are all related, like Ravmond and 
his father—through Maria Cross.” 


tote Books published late last fall 
are still being mentioned over here 
so that it is not too late to refer to them 
in this Letter especially as they fit in 


rather neatly after the foregoing re- 
marks about Mr. O’Donnell’s book. 
Here, then, are two novels both about 
Catholics. The first is Beatrice Beck’s 
much discussed The Priest (published 
in the U.S.A. by Messner as The Pas- 
sionate Heart). It received the Prix 
Goncourt in France in 1952 and it was 
an obvious choice for translation. Short- 
ly summarized this is a tale of a Jewish 
woman's discovery of faith and the 
harsh difficulties of wartime France, and 
her contact with a priest with whom she 
finally falls in love. The priest, before 
being transferred to another parish, deals 
adequately with the situation that has 
arisen and the woman is enabled there- 
by to see it all in proper proportion. 

Saints in Hell by Gilbert Cesbron 
(to be published in the U.S.A. by Dou- 
bleday) has achieved a fresh topicality 
recently by the decisions of the Holy See 
about the priest-workers of France. Here 
we have depicted the impact on his sur- 
roundings of such a priest labouring in 
one of the slums of Paris and the effect 
of such a life on the priest himself. The 
difficulties which arise from this special 
form of apostolate are not glossed over, 
and the temptations and frustrations 
that he encounters are faithfully set out. 
There is a certain crudity of expression 
in this book which, as so often, is an 
unsuccessful attempt to convey atmo- 
sphere whereas the true artist realizes 
that atmosphere is something inherent 
in the work as a whole, something 
which is “given off,” exhaled like the 
scent of a flower. It cannot merely be 
stuck on like the ornamental oddities of 
Victorian sham Gothic. 


The translations of both these books 
read smoothly enough, but it seems cu- 
rious that those who undertake such 
work rarely take the trouble to master 
the technical terms. If a novel about air- 
craft or mining, for example, were trans- 
lated it is a pretty safe conjecture that 
the technicalities would not be treated 
in so cavalier a fashion as almost in- 
variably occurs when the book is one of 
Catholic interest handled by non-Cath- 
olics. In the two novels that I have just 
mentioned we encounter all our old 
friends again: vicaire, which is the 
French for curate or assistant, is invari 

(Continued on page 271) 
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Important Message 

For Passive Laity 

Tue Apostoxic Itcu, by Vincent J. 
Giese. Fides Publishers. 126 pp. 
$2.75. 
Reviewed by John J. O'Connor 


The laity have been pushed around, 
slapped down and stepped on for so 
many years that it is a minor (no dis- 
paragement of Mr. Giese) miracle to 
discover a young man, relatively un- 
bruised, who can speak up for the pas- 
sive herd. ‘There are none of the sweaty, 
frustrating, operational aspects of the 
lay apostolate in this challenging book, 
such as trying to persuade an insensitive 
pastor that he ought to install a pamph- 
let, magazine and pocket-book rack in 
the rear of what he thinks is his church, 
even though some of the merchandise 
might be stolen. The editorial director 
of Fides Publishers prudently confines 
himself to principles. He is properly 
concerned with the present position of 
God’s holy, T'V-minded people in the 
mid-century American jungle. 

Clear-headed Mr. Giese discusses such 
burning issues as lay spirituality, Chris- 
tian friendship, poverty, the layman’s 
vocation, the Christian revolution, lib- 
eralism, McCarthyism, Blanshard, lay 
opportunities and, of course, the clergy. 

The lay apostle should not get out 
of channels; he should not try to get 
around the hard-boiled chancery office 
in order to win the world for Christ. 
Possessed of the heart and mind of 
Christ, intimately incorporated into the 
life of the Church, he should from his 
particular place in society give a full, 
complete testimony. Without this iden- 
tification with the Church, he will be 
unable to win a free assent from his 
fellow men who await the coming of 
Christ into their own lives, who have 
never lost the aspiration for Christ, rio 
matter how secularized society has 
blurred their vision, and who will react 
and follow Christ, if only He is revealed 
to them through us. 

This is an important message for the 
numb, passive laity. The layman today 
is not permitted to withdraw from the 
world’s problems, with starry eyes fixed 
on an utopian, decentralized, craft-agrar- 
ian, pacifist society. The laity should be 
involved in the apostolic work of the 
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parish, if it exists, and in the worship 
life of the parish. The faithful and not- 
so-faithful should not be mere spectators 
who come to the parish church once a 
week for a private Mass. They should 
be active, not only in the apostolate, but 
also the liturgical life, if it exists, of the 
parish. 

This wholesome, porcupine-like tract 
should help us to realize our own hor- 
rible mediocrity and the genuine chal- 
lenge that confronts all of us to be up 
and doing our Father’s business. 


A Simple Fidelity 
To Means of Grace 
SprriruAL CuiLpHoop, by Msgr. Vernon 
Johnson. Sheed and Ward. 216 pp. 
$3.25. 
Review by Sr. Mary David Cameron, 
S.S.N.D. 
“Saint Teresa’s life was not distinguished 
by anything spectacular. Her way was 
... fashioned through the normal means 
of grace common to us all. The extraor- 
dinary thing in her life was her simple 
fidelity to those means of grace.” 
Writing these chapters for his brother 
priests (the essays appeared first in the 
quarterly review of the Association of 
Priests of Lisieux), Monsignor Johnson 
might easily have employed language 
and concepts too abstruse for the lay 
mind; but the contrary is true. He illus- 
trates perfectly that axiom of metaphys- 
ics: the more deeply one penetrates into 
spiritual truths, the more one approaches 
simplicity. To follow the author in his 
analysis of the spirituality of Saint 
Teresa is a most heartening experience. 
He points out that her way began 
with her realization of God's fatherly 
love and that she whole-heartedly aban- 
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doned herself to it as a very little child 
must do. This love brought to her soul 
the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity. 
She nourished her increasing tenderness 
by earnest devotion to Our Lord in the 
Most Blessed Sacrament and so attained 
to intimacy. Especially striking is the 
author’s emphasis on the quality of Saint 
Teresa’s act of oblation: she offered her- 
self, he observes, not explicitly to suf- 
fer, but just to do God’s will. She hoped 
that, in consequence, His merciful love 
would flow through her into souls. 
Wherever Monsignor Johnson dis- 
cusses a virtue of the Saint, such as her 
charity, her humility, her valiant con- 
fidence in God through the years of 
spiritual dryness that were her lot in 
Carmel, he supports it with abundant 
parallels in the life of Christ. In this his 
book is more profound than the recent 


studies by John Beevers and the Abbe 


Andre Combes. His examination of pri- 


mary sources, evidently supplemented by 
devout meditation, has brought forth in 
these pages vistas worthy of the classics 
of ascetical theology — vistas furnished 
with an approachable road and a Com- 
panion. 


Answers to Questions 

About Catholic Faith 

Orr tHE Recorp, by Msgr. Ronald 
Knox. Sheed and Ward. 176 pp. 
$2.50. 
Reviewed by Oswald Marshall, S.J. 


What does an author do in his spare 
time? He writes. And if he happens to 
be a Scripture scholar, a convert and a 
priest warmly interested in human be- 
ings, he can expect an unending stream 
of letters from all sorts of people. The 
wonder is not so much that Monsignor 
Knox found time to answer many of 
these letters, but that he did so at length 
with admirable thoroughness. 

Off the Record is a collection of Mon- 
signor Knox’s replies to letters received 
over a period of years. His correspond- 
ence covers a field wider, if possible, 
than his books, ranging from difficult-to- 
interpret passages of Scripture, problems 
of Church and State, convert stumbling- 
blocks, and Catholic foibles, to the per- 
sonal doubts and difficulties of everyday 
people. 

Many of the letters will be of great 
interest and help to converts or to those 
contemplating the Catholic faith. An in- 
stance is this penetrating summary of a 
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convert’s state of mind just before tak- 
ing the final step: “It is a curious reac- 
tion, that numbness of the mind which 
seems to set in just when the decision 
has been made. The prospect of becom- 
ing a Catholic loses whatever glamor it 
had, and the remainder of the journey 
has to be made in blinkers; or so I 
found. I suppose it is rather like the 
numbness which comes over us after the 
sudden shock of bad news; it is a kind 
of anaesthetic, perhaps, to tide us over 
an emotional crisis which otherwise 
might make too great demands on our 
nerves.” 

Another on confession: “But really, 
you see, one ought to think of the priest 
not as ‘hearing’ but as overhearing one’s 
confession. Your confession is made to 
our Lord, every bit as much as the Mag- 
dalen’s confession in Luke vii; only it 
is good for you, as it was for her, that 
other people should overhear it.” . . 
“Meanwhile, I think it’s quite safe to 
say that confession is one of those things 
which look most formidable at a dis- 
tance; and that, although many of us 
never get to like it, we find it comes in 
quite naturally as part of the rhythm of 
the sacramental life.” 

What makes the book eminently 
worth reading, even more than the con- 
cise and sure manner in which the 
Monsignor handles controversial sub- 
jects, is the revealing light it throws 
upon his own personality. One could 
picture the translator of the Old and 
New Testaments as rather unapproach- 
able, bristling with Biblical quotations, 
variant readings and awesome learning. 
Instead, his letters show him to be keen- 
ly interested in people’s difficulties, large 
and small, and anxious to give practical 
advice. His sense of humor is often in 
evidence, and the tone of each letter re- 
veals a warm and friendly person that 
one would very much like to know bet- 
ter. For those who have not yet met 
Monsignor Knox, we can think of no 


better introduction than Off the Record. 


A Scientist’s Study 

Of Christ’s Passion 

A Doctor at Catvary, by Pierre Bar- 
bet, M.D. Translated by the Earl of 
Wicklow. Kenedy. 178 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 


In 1922 when preparing a monograph 
on the agony of Our Lord, I found it 
difficult to deal with the bloody sweat. 
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St. Luke was a physician but all that 
he tells us is that “His sweat fell to the 
ground like drops of blood.” Such text 
does not prove that pure blood exuded 
through the pores of the Saviour’s skin: 
the most it says is that blood mingled 
with the sweat, giving it a bloody tinge. 
Father Breen goes so far as to read in 
the text merely “the crimson traces of 
that bitter struggle upon His brow.” In 
my anxiety I applied to Dr. Alexis Car- 
rel for some light on the subject. His 
reply was this: “The problem cannot be 
treated scientifically. As God Christ 
transcends all possibilities.” 

Since then I have been chary in deal- 
ing with the physical aspect of the Pas- 
sion. Never do I dare deal with the hu- 
man side of the Divine Martyr. But I 
am glad to have read the present vol- 
ume which deals with this physical as- 





Pierre Barbet: Presents a vivid picture 
of what the Saviour suffered for us 


pect and studies it from a scientific view 
The details set forth by Dr. Barbet will 
serve a useful purpose in many ways. 
They will be of interest to a section of 
the medical profession, to archeologists, 
to theologians and to exegetes. They 
bring to us a vivid picture of what the 
Divine Saviour suffered for all of us as 
a prologue to His death: the scourging 
at the pillar with the flagrum which had 
thongs loaded at the ends with lead; the 
crowning with thorns; the soldiers strik- 
ing Him on the head with a club in 
order to drive the thorns farther into His 
scalp; the carrying of the cross resulting 
in grievous bruising of His right shoul- 
der, especially when He fell. 

This book will enlighten readers with 
a warm light of love, but what will move 
the hearts of men always will be the 
old and simple story: “Pilate having 
scourged Jesus delivered Him to them 
to be crucified . . . and they crucified 
Him.” - 


The Mass As Mystery 
Of Religious Worship 
Hoty Mass, by A. M. Roguet, O.P. 
Translated by Carisbrooke Domin- 
icans. Liturgical Press. 120 pp. Cloth, 
$1.75; paper, 90c. 
Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 
The subtitle, “Approaches to the Mys 
tery,” crystallizes what is fundamental 
in this essay on the Mass. Catholic 
readers of books and booklists will agree 
with Pere Roguet that there is a mul 
tiplicity of books available to them on 
the Mass, some doctrinal, some histor 
ical, some devotional. They will also 
agree that he duplicates none of them. 
The author wishes us to consider the 
Mass not as an object of contemplation 
or study but as a mystery of religious 
worship which one enters by living it 
and acting it. The notions of mystery 
and sign are keynotes to the whole con- 
sideration. Perhaps as a rule we think 
concerning a mystery mainly that it is 
something obscure and incomprehensi- 
ble, and of a sign that it veils and stands 
in place of some hidden reality. But we 
must try to remember that in any mys- 
tery of faith there is something already 
very clear and more to become increas- 
ingly clearer in our minds, and that a 
sign has something to reveal. The Mass 
we know to be a mystery and a sign, as 
all ritual acts, including the sacraments, 
are signs. The author sets out to show 
us what we can discover from its very 
acts that will illumine various aspects of 
the mystery and reveal the spiritual real- 
ities behind the sign. We may be in the 
habit of looking on at the Mass from the 
outside, or considering one part or ele- 
ment of it “out of context.” Or we may 
find ourselves taking refuge from the 
complexities in a catechism formula; for 
example, that the Mass makes present 
again in an unbloody manner the sac- 
rifice of Calvary. If we read Pere Roguet 
attentively, we shall probably not be 
guilty of these lazy ways again—to the 
benefit of our whole Christian life. 
Pere Roguet, who has had much ex- 
perience in teaching the faithful about 
the Mass and the sacraments, sets the 
stage with a chapter on the assembly of 
God, brought together precisely to offer 
sacrifice and thus to make ever more 
firm and binding the union of the mys- 
tical body. He then shows us the vati- 
ous phases of the sacrifice as they ap 
pear before us there: the blessed Passion 
now a sacrifice not of pain but of praise; 
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the Eucharist, the great and supreme 
Thanksgiving; that is our token of ab- 
solute submission to God, a memorial 
not only of the mysteries of Christ’s life 
as they took place in the past but also a 
memorial of times to come. The author's 
paradoxes and his fresh insights into 
certain prayers of the Canon help us to 
know the Mass better, but, as he re- 
minds us, no amount of reasoning or 
studying will ever reduce this infinite 
mystery to a convenient summary. So he 
leaves his readers, as he intends to, with 
a greater sense of mystery and a new 
willingness to penetrate into the Mys- 
tery of Faith by their own efforts. 


Apologetics 
Wispom Swat Enter, by Rev. Leo J. 

Trese. Fides. 144 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Catherine 

Frederic, O.S.F, 

In writing Wisdom Shall Enter, Father 
Trese may not have had any specific 
audience in mind. But in this reviewer's 
opinion, he has rendered an important 
service not only to high school pupils 
whose courses include apologetics, but 
also to their teachers. In fact, it may well 
be that this book will remove the com- 
mon criticism that such courses are too 
abstract, too dificult or too uninteresting 
(and as a teacher of apologetics, the 
present writer feels somewhat qualified 
to make this statement). For Father 
Trese has somehow managed, by a hap- 
py combination of facile style and strik- 
ing and understandable examples, to 
make an abstract subject as nearly con- 
crete as possible. 

Wisdom Shall Enter may be adopted 
as a text for the apologetics course. It 
certainly should be used as a supple- 
mentary text, at least, as it makes spir- 
ited discussion almost inevitable, con- 
taining as it does so many illustrative 
examples of the various topics treated. 

Nor are high school teachers and pu- 
pils the only ones who might benefit by 
treading this book. Recent or prospec- 
tive converts, discussion clubs, college 
students (especially those who have not 
had the benefit of a Catholic school edu- 
cation), and those interested in review- 
ing the tenets of their religion will find 
it both helpful and stimulating reading. 
This is Father Trese’s fourth book, and 
it bids fair to become a best-seller, as 
were his first two, Vessel of Clay and 
Many Are One. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


ye IMPROVE my disposition, if for no 
other less exalted motives, 1 wish 
publishers would declare a moratorium 
on war novels until the time comes for 
good ones to be written. I eagerly read 
the latest epic, Away All Boats by Ken- 
neth Dodson, until on page 21 came 
this line: “Yet one thing had been add- 
ed: the thrill running up and down his 
spine now that he was really on his 
country’s team.” What happened on 
page 22 or any of the other pages after 
that I will never know. . . . As long as 
we are on the subject, why not limit the 
use of “team” to athletic contests. . . . 
And now that the phonies have had to 
give up “humility” it would be a great 
help if they also quietly buried “sincer- 
ity” and variations (“He's so sincere”). 

My pet joke at the moment is the 
orgy of back-thumping that annually 
follows the presentation of the Nation- 
al Book awards. Publishers, booksellers 
and critics are still howling hysterically 
over the “success” of their attempt to 
put over a competitor to the Pulitzer 
awards. Completely ignored is the ob- 
vious fact that the public never knew it 
happened, much less cared. At least the 
critics’ enthusiasm is understandable be- 
cause they did not have to shell out. As 
for the novel selected, it was the usual 
bumble. 

Don’t believe what you read about the 
new Tom Swift—it just isn’t Tom Swift 
any more, younger and more impression- 
able reviewers to the contrary. 

My favorite quote for this month 
comes from The New Yorker's S. J. 
Perleman: “There’s nothing so pleasing 
and nothing so teasing . . . as an annual 
conclave of experts. No matter what 
their specialty, from hair styling to sheep 
genetics, the authorities in every field 
nowadays seem to regard it as obliga- 
tory to convene in a sacred grove once 
a year, divide into as many panels as 
possible to insure a maximum of obfus- 
cation, enshroud each other in verbal 
cobwebs, and, finally, issue to the press 
a conclusion any newspaper reader could 
have reached without leaving his bath- 
tub.” Who's pointing? 





DAN HERB 


If you are prejudiced against polls 
you can skip this, but Doctor Gallup 
reports that “the United States has the 
lowest proportion of book readers of 
any major English-speaking democ- 
racy’! !!... My favorite Congressman 
is prepared to introduce a bill requiring 
new authors to obtain the approval of 
six disinterested Cor even bored) passers- 
by before they may submit their second 
book. Had this long over-due legislation 
not been neglected we would have been 
spared, among many others, More Mur- 
der in a Nunnery by Eric Shepherd, 
Signs and Wonders by Leo Brady, and 


‘The Hell Catholic by Father X. 


Trend spotters should note that Sheed 
and Ward ad-writers now speak in au- 
thoritative tones: “Only Son, a life of 
Our Lord which we feel sure His moth- 
er would like you to read this Lent.” 
This sort of approach certainly has pos- 
sibilities, you must agree. 

Hard to kill are two old chestnuts: 
that a book about sin is necessarily sin- 
ful, and that every book must be suit- 
able for every mortal from 7 to 77. 

Jubilee magazine is getting better and 
better. . . . And if you have not seen 
The Voice of St. Jude for a few years, 
you are in for a happy surprise. . . . 
Every time I see an ad for The Apostolic 
Itch, by Vincent J. Giese, I unconscious- 
ly scratch myself, which isn’t very polite 
in public. . . . Even worse is that I have 
discovered I’m allergic to the spoken 
word amplified. Incurable although not 
fatal, I am told. 

It is always interesting to learn how 
many Protestant Bibles are sold each 
year. Why don’t the Catholic publish- 
ers of Bibles cooperate at least to the 
extent of releasing similar statistics? . . . 
The leading fiction seller of 1953 was 
The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas. A poor 
book revived by an awful movie. Worst 
of all, many Catholic readers who 
should know better think it’s great stuff. 

I wonder why people mistakenly 
assume that you are really serious when 
you ask their opinion or invite criticism 
when all you want is to have your opin- 
ion confirmed or your project praised? 
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Simone Weil Objects 
To Catholic Dogma 
Letrer To A Priest, by Simone Weil. 

Translated by Arthur Wills. Putnam. 

85 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
While she was living in New York in 
1942, working for the Free French gov- 
ernment, Simone Weil drew up a list of 
thirty-five objections to Catholic dogma 
as she saw it; this she sent to a French 
priest resident in New York, with the 
request that he indicate which of the 
opinions therein formulated would be 
an obstacle to her being baptized. For 
although, she writes, “the bonds which 
attach me to the Catholic faith become 
stronger and stronger, ever more deeply 
rooted in my heart and intelligence . . . 
at the same time, the thoughts which 
separate me from the Church also gain 
in force and clarity.” There then follows 
most curious syllogism: 


~ 


If these thoughts are really incompatible 
with membership in the Church, then there 
is no hope that I may ever take part in the 
sacrament. If such is the case . . . my voca- 
tion is to be a Christian outside the Church. 
The possibility of such a vocation would im- 
ply that the Church is not Catholic in fact 
as it is in name, and that it must one day 
become so, if it is to fulfil its mission. 
The possibility that she might one day 
change her own erroneous opinions is 
not even admitted, but Mlle. Weil turns 
aside (or thinks she turns aside) the 
charge of intellectual pride by adding: 

I look upon a certain suspension of judg- 

ment with regard to all thoughts whatever 

they may be, without any exception, as 
constituting the virtue of humility in the 
domain of the intelligence. 

It is impossible, in a brief review, to 
sum up her thirty-five objections, though 
it would seem safe to say that most of 
them have their origin in resemblances 
between Christianity and other religi- 
ous systems or between Christianity and 
folklore. As Fr. Victor White has point- 
ed out, one cannot deny these resem- 
blances, but what is always more impor- 
tant is the basic difference between the 
Christian story and the pagan myth that 
seems to resemble it. For Simone Weil, 
as for so many who would equate reli- 
gion with mythology, Zeus is as real as 
God, and Thammuz and Demeter are to 
be equated with Christ and the Blessed 
Virgin. “Folklore, when properly inter- 
preted,” says Mlle. Weil, “is found to 
contain a wealth of spirituality.” True, 
as, especially, the recent writings of Frs. 





Victor White and Gerald Vann demon- 
strate. But it is not a fact that “the stories 
about the creation and original sin in 
other traditions [than the Christian] are 
equally true” —though we may agree 
with Simone Weil in calling the non- 
Christian approximations “reflections of 
a unique truth.” 

This is an exasperating book, and will 
embarrass especially those who have 
called Simone Weil “the saint of the 
churchless,” and by similar titles. It can 
not be recommended to the general read- 
er, though it might well be profitable to 
the priest working among intellectuals of 
the present day, or even to, say, fourth. 
year theologians. It ought not affect in 
any way one’s previous opinions of the 
intrinsic worth of Simone Weil's earlier- 
published volumes. 


Sacrifice of the Mass 
THe Fuiness oF Sacririce, by A. M. 

Crofts, O. P. Newman. 296 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 
The present century has seen a vast for- 
ward step in the appreciation of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Truly today 
“it is the Mass that matters.” Thus the 
publication of a new book on the Mass 
is both timely and fitting. Father Crofts’ 
The Fulness of Sacrifice is the result of 
his discourses on the Mass at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in Auckland. Newman 
Press has done us a service by publish- 
ing the book in America. 

Beginning with the Old Testament, 
Father Crofts discusses the “shadow of 
good things to come.” Then in orderly 
fashion he treats of Christ the Priest 
and His sacrifice, of the priesthood of 
the laity and their sacrifice and sacrifi- 
cial banquet. The author in the closing 
chapters points out how the fullness of 
this sacrifice is continued in daily liv- 
ing and in the liturgy of praise, to be 
finally consummated in the glory of our 
eternal inheritance. 

Father Crofts can write in a simple 
but telling fashion. His words are warm 
and inspiring, but not sentimental. His 
thought is scriptural and_ theological, 
the fruit of much personal study of the 
many theological works on the Mass. 

The Fulness of Sacrifice is a book 
every sincere Catholic would do well to 
read. Those who want to share more 
fully in the daily sacrifice will find here 
a complete manual for their personal 
meditations. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Aspects OF Buppuism, by Henri de 
Lubac, S.J. Translated by George R. 
Lamb. Sheed and Ward. 192 pp. 
$3.00. Three comparative studies of 
3uddhism and Catholicism. 


CHARACTER CALENDAR, by Sister M. 
Fidelis, S.S.N.D., and Sister M. 
Charitas, $.S.N.D. Bruce. 280 pp., 
paper cover. $1.85. Brief sketch of a 
saint for every day of the year, along 
with an ideal and a thought for the 
day. Revised edition of book original- 
ly published in 1931. 


CivitizATION ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL, 
by Nicholas Weber and John White. 
Catholic Education Press. 367 pp. 
$5.00. History text book. 


FairH AND Prayer, by Vincent Me- 
Nabb, O.P. Newman Press. 215 pp. 
$3.50. New edition containing two 
studies formerly published as Oxford 
Conferences on Prayer and Oxford 
Conferences on Faith. 


FATHER Peyton’s Rosary PrAyvErR Book, 
by a Trappist Monk. The Family Ros- 
ary. 228 pp. Unpriced. Fifteen mys- 
teries of the rosary in story with re- 
flections on each mystery. 


FranciscAN Lire in Curist, by Mark 
Stier, O.F.M.Cap. St. Anthony Guild 
Press. 290 pp. $3.00. Detailed inter- 
pretation of message of St. Francis. 


THe Hermit of LEBANON FATHER 
SHARBEL, by Rev. Joseph Eid. Paulist 
Press. 110 pp. $2.00. Story of the holy 
monk whose cause for beatification 
has been introduced at Rome. 


Tue Hicu Journey, by Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor M. A. Schumacher. Exposition 
Press. 270 pp. $3.00. Novel about the 


life of a priest in modern America: 


Hoiness Is For Everyone, by Martial 
Lekeux, O.F.M. Translated by Paul 
Joseph Oligny, O.F.M. Newman 
Press. 150 pp. $2.50. The necessity 
for true holiness and a method for ar- 
riving at it. 

Tue Lire or Curist, by the Abbe Con- 
stant Fouard. Catechetical Guild. 415 
pp. 50c. Paper-cover edition of a 
widely recognized Life of Christ. 
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Tue Lire Tuar Is Grace, by John V. 
Matthews, S.J. Newman Press. 196 
pp. $2.50. Analysis and comparison 
of “life” and “grace.” 


Louts Martin, AN IpEAL FatHer, by 
Louis and Marjorie Wust. Daughters 
of St. Paul. 374 pp. Paper, $1.50; 
cloth, $3.00. Biography of the father 
of St. Therese. 


Tue New Testament. Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine translation. Cat- 
echetical Guild. 480 pp. 50c. Paper 


cover, pocket size edition. 


Pup II, by William Thomas Walsh. 
McMullen Books. 770 pp. $7.00. Bi- 
ography of the Spanish king. New 
edition of book originally published 


in 1937. 


PuitosopHy oF Law, by Georgio Del 
Vecchio. Translated by Thomas 
Owen Martin. Catholic University of 
America Press. 474 pp. $6.50. Schol- 
arly history and study of the philoso- 
phy of law, translated from the eighth 
Italian edition. 


RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR THE HicH 
ScHoo.s, compiled by Booklist Com- 
mittee of Greater Cincinnati Unit of 
Catholic Library Association. 52 pp. 
$1.00. 1,100 titles for high schools in 
alphabetical and classified order: fic- 
tion, biography, religion, sociology, 
science, arts, literature and history. 


Tue Scuoor oF Virtue, by Rev. John 
A. Kane. Pageant Press. 168 pp. 
$3.00. Steps through which salvation 
can be achieved, each chapter draw- 
ing heavily from the saints and great 
spiritual writers for documentary quo- 
tations. 


To Govern Is To Love, by Francis X. 
Ronsin, S.J. Translated by Sister Eu- 
genia Logan, S.P. Society of St. Paul. 
279 pp. $3.00. Advice for superiors of 


religious communities of women. 


Tue Trinity in Our Sprrirua Lire, 
by Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B. 
Translated by Dom Raymund Thi- 
baut, O.S.B. Newman Press. 284 pp. 
$3.50. Anthology selected from writ- 
ings of Dom Columba Marmion. 


Unber AnceL Winos, by Sister Maria 
Antonia. Translated by Conall 
O'Leary, O.F.M. St. Anthony Guild. 
214 pp. $2.00. The autobiography of 
a Brazilian sister, written under obe- 
dience and telling of a life guided to 
an unusual degree by the author’s 
Guardian Angel. 


Week Enp Wirtn Gop, by Hugh Mor- 
ley and John Jewell. David McKay. 
80 pp. $3.00. Account of a forty-eight 
hour period spent at a typical retreat 
house for men, illustrated with can- 
did photographs. 


THe Week with Curist, by Emeric 
Lawrence, O.S.B. Liturgical Press. 
256 pp. $2.50. New edition of book 
originally published in 1950; study of 
the Mass for each week of the year. 





LETTER FROM IRELAND 


(Continued from page 248) 


side shrines and _ grottoes. Everyone 
wants Our Lady on prominent pedestals 
in public places, but people of artistic 
education are inclined to tremble. There 
is hardly any good taste in rural Ireland; 
there is no tradition of religious art. The 
common idea of shrine is a statue—al- 
most any statue, a cement wall, much 
iron railing, kneelers and flood-lighting. 
Rural electrification being new, simple 
country-people are still in love with it 
and fancy that flood-lighting will cover 
up a multitude of flaws. One of the most 
ambitious shrines is to be erected on a 
cliff over Rosslare Harbour, one of the 


ports of regular England-to-Ireland sail- 
ings. How pleased we would be if the 
first glimpse of Ireland for all visitors 
(by ship or plane) were a statue of the 
Mother of God! 

Radio Eireann has put on a special 
series of broadcasts for every Sunday of 
the year under the general title “The 
Word and the World.” It is their spe- 
cial feature for the Marian Year. The 
Year has had its repercussions on jour- 
nalism also; the demand grows for ar- 
ticles and pamphlets on the most famous 
Irish places of pilgrimage and on Irish 
devotion to Mary down the centuries. 
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MARGUERITE HENRY 
Ages 7 to 14 


Brighty of the Grand Canyon, $2.95 
Album of Horses, $2.95 

Born to Trot. $2.95 

King of the Wind, $2.95 

Misty of Chincoteague, $2.95 


Sea Star, Orphan of Chincoteague, 
$2.95 


LOIS LENSKI 


Mama Hattie’s Girl (8-12), $3.00 
Blue Ridge Billy (9-14), $3.00 
Boom Town Boy (8-12), $2.50 
Cotton in My Sack (8-12), $3.00 
Judy’s Journey (8-12), $2.50 
Peanuts for Billy Ben (7-9), $2.00 
Prairie School (8-12), $2.75 
Project Boy (7-9), $2.00 
Strawberry Girl (8-12), $3.00 
Texas Tomboy (8-12), $2.50 

We Live in the City (7-9), $2.00 
We Live in the South (7-9), $2.00 


KATE SEREDY 


Chestry Oak (9-13), $2.50 

The Good Master (9-13), $2.75 
Gypsy (8-12), $3.00 

The Open Gate (9-13), $2.50 
The Singing Tree (10-15), $3.00 
A Tree for Peter (9-13), $3.00 
The White Stag (10-15), $3.00 


A. A. MILNE 
Ages 8 to 12 


The Christopher Robin Story Book, 
$2.75 

Tine House at Pooh Corner, $2.00 
Now We Are Six, $2.00 

When We Were Very Young, $2.00 
Winnie-the-Pooh, $2.00 


HILDA VAN STOCKUM 


Andries (9-12), $2.50 
The Angels’ Alphabet (4-9), $1.50 
Canadian Summer (9-12), $2.50 


The Cottage at Bantry Bay (9-12), 
$2.50 


Francie on the Run (9-12), $2.50 
Gerrit and the Organ (9-12), $2.50 
Marian and Marion (9-12), $2.50 
The Mitchells (9-12), $2.50 

Patsy and the Pup (3-6), $1.50 
Pegeen (9-12), $2.50 


WALTER FARLEY 
Ages 10 to 16 


41. Island Stallion, $2.00 

. Island Stallion’s Fury, $2.00 

. Black Stallion, $2.00 

. Black Stallion and Satan, $2.00 
. Black Stallion Returns, $2.00 

. Black Stallion Revolts, $2.00 

. Son of Black Stallion, $2.00 

. Blood Bay Colt, $2.00 


LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 
Ages 12 to 16 


49. My True Love Waits, $2.75 

50. Beany Malone, $2.50 

51. Beany and the Becokoning Road, 
$2.50 

52. Leave It to Beany, $2.75 

53. Meet the Malones, $2.50 

54. Riding High, $2.50 


ROBERT LAWSON 


. Adam of the Road (9-13), $3.00 

Ben and Me (8-12), $2.50 

. Fabulous Flight (8-12), $2.75 

. | Discover Columbus (8-12), $3.00 

. Mr. Revere and | (8-12), $3.00 

. Mr. Twigg’s Mistake (8-12), $2.75 

61. Rabbit Hill (8-12), $2.50 

. Robbut, a Tale of Tails (6-10), $2.50 

. They Were Strong and Good (6-10), 
$2.50 


BETTY CAVANNA 
Ages 12 to 16 


. Love, Laurie, $2.50 

. Black Spaniel Mystery, $2.50 
A Girl Can Dream, $2.50 

. Going on Sixteen, $2.50 
Lasso Your Heart, $2.50 

. Paintbox Summer, $2.50 
Pick of the Litter, $2.50 

71. Spring Comes Riding, $2.50 
. Spurs for Suzanna, $2.50 

. Two’s Company, $2.50 


81. 


82. 


83. 
84. 


86. 
87. 


88. 





ROSAMOND DU JARDIN 
Ages 12 to 16 


. Boy Trouble, $2.50 

. Class Ring, $2.50 

. Double Date, $2.50 

. Double Feature, $2.50 

. Marcy Catches Up, $2.50 

. Practically Seventeen, $2.50 
. Wait for Marcy, $2.50 


LAURA INGALLS WILDER 


By the Shores of Silver Lake (9-13), 
$2.75 

Farmer Boy (7-12), $2.75 

Little House in the Big Woods, (6-10) 
$2.75 

Little House on the Prairie (6-10), 
$2.75 


. Little Town on the Prairie (9-13), 


$2.70 

The Long Winter (9-13), $2.75 

On the Banks of Plum Creek (7-12), 
$2.75 

These Happy Golden Years (10-16), 
$2.75 


ANNE EMERY 
Ages 12 to 16 


. County Fair, $2.50 

. Going Steady, $2.50 

. Scarlet Royal, $2.50 

. Senior Year, $2.50 

. Sorority Girl, $2.50 

. Vagabond Summer, $2.50 


JOHN R. TUNIS 
Ages 12 to 16 


. All-American, $2.95 

. Champion’s Choice, $3.00 

. A City for Lincoln, $3.50 

. The Duke Decides, $3.00 

. Highpockets, $2.50 

. lron Duke, $3.00 

. The Kid Comes Back, $2.50 

. The Kid from Tomkinsville, $3.00 
. The Other Side of the Fence, $2.50 
. Rookie of the Year, $3.00 

. Son of the Valley, $2.50 

. Sport for the Fun of It, $3.00 

. World Series, $3.00 

: Yea! Wildcats!, $3.00 

109. 


Young Razzle, $2.50 


Prices subject to change without notice 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


' 22. €@ 3 £ Ff * 


21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 
61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 
81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 
101 102 103 104 105 106 107 


[1] Payment enclosed 
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10 11 
30 31 
50 51 
70 71 
90 91 
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(] Charge my account 





18 19 20 
38 39 40 


12 13 14 15 16 17 
32 34 35 36 37 
52 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 
72 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 
92 94 95 96 97 98 99 100 
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Zone State 


If payment is sent with order, include 10c postage for one book, 
5c for each additional book. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





HE STORY OF NURSING, by 
Bertha S. Dodge, is a carefully de- 
tailed, professionally written book. A 
history of, and forecast for, nursing, it 
is also, inevitably, a summary of the last 
century’s medical practice and research. 
The first part of the book presents the 
“heritage” of the modern nurse. After 
a brief sweep through history up to the 
nineteenth century, the author describes 
notable pioneers in British and Amer- 
ican nursing — Florence Nightingale, 
Clara Barton, Linda Richards, among 
them. The changing status of the Amer- 
ican nurse up to the present is described 
with interesting detail and sustained 
spirit. “Horizons” for today’s nurse make 
up the content of the latter half of the 
book: hospital nursing, public health 
nursing, frontier nursing. 

Generally a valuable as well as most 
interesting volume, The Story of Nurs- 
ing suffers from a slight overwriting 
which makes the author’s enthusiasm 
for nursing at times remotely embarrass- 
ing to the reader. A more important de- 
fect fortunately occurs infrequently: 
whenever the author feels called upon 
to associate science and religion, the lat- 
ter is the insignificant one. And _ill- 
advised is her high-handed summation 
of the career potential of a woman in 
the age of chivalry: “A girl who rebelled 
too bitterly against her life at home 
might become a nun, exchanging one 
set of walls for another.” 

But the whole book could open vistas 
to an intelligent, qualified youngster 
troubled about a career. Nursing is hu- 
manly important, and The Story of 
Nursing vivifies this fact again and 
again. 

Elisabeth Hamilton  Friermood’s 
HOOSIER HERITAGE is an historical 
romance for teen-age girls. Sixteen-year- 
old Julia Edwards is one of a family of 
nine Indiana farm children whose des- 
tinies and everyday doings are ruled by 
their tyrannical father. When Pa decides 
to leave the prosperous and lovely In- 
diana farm to migrate to the frontier 
state of Kansas, all the children, includ- 
ing the two married daughters and their 
families, must accompany him. On the 
desperately hard journey westward, Pa’s 
cruel bossiness finally causes the in- 
evitable insurrection: one of his sons-in- 
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law leaves the group, together with his 
wife and Julia. They stop in Lebanon, 
Missouri, in the Ozarks. An empty 
mountain schoolhouse and a mountain- 
side of untaught children compel Julia, 
who has a teacher’s certificate, to fight 
for a backwoods school. She meets a 
young doctor who has just arrived at 
Lebanon, and who feels about medical 
care for the mountainfolk pretty much 
the same as Julia feels about education 
for the same people. 

Hoosier Heritage is a rambling story, 
from Indiana to Kansas, from the farm 
to the schoolroom, from a handsome ir- 
responsible Indian beau to the Lincoln- 
esque doctor, but the rambling is well 
controlled by an almost diary-like pat- 
terning of events. Julia is a good and a 
true character-sketch, and her back- 
grounds are well done. The three young 
people in their struggle to make a home 
and a life for themselves in the Ozarks 
present a fascinating picture of building 
and making with little at hand. The 
story is not thoroughly real—events turn 
too perfectly for that—but it is absorb- 
ing, honest, and worthy of reading time. 


ib 1875, Arizona was a hostile, if gor- 
geous, wilderness. And in 1875, well- 
bred young ladies did not set their hearts 
and minds upon becoming medical doc- 
tors. Elizabeth Howard’s A STAR TO 
FOLLOW is the story of young Ellen 
Stacey’s dream of becoming a doctor, a 
dream lived out on an army post in the 
remote Southwest, with nearly total dis- 
approval from others. 

Ellen, the self-admitted odd one of 
the three attractive Stacey sisters, is 
bored with the time-killing small things 
of post life, and finally wins her officer- 
father’s reluctant consent to read and 
study the medical books of the post's 
doctor. While her life is shaping toward 
the moment when her parents will agree 
to her medical education, Ellen strikes 
up a warm friendship with an enlisted 
man. The army’s attitude toward rank 
infuriates her, and she chooses to ignore 
it. She is, therefore, a twofold problem 
to her family. 

There are ingredients for a really suc- 
cessful book in this material, but A Star 


To Follow never does strike a spark. 
The reader has the constant feeling of 
looking in at the ordinary and dull life 
of a family of reserved strangers. The 
author lacks a sure feeling for the little 
details that will make people out of fic- 
tional characters and a strong story out 
of scattered events. 

Victoria Channing, recently graduated 
from college, is the heroine of Mad- 
eleine N. Myers’ career romance, 
PULLING STRINGS. Job-hunting is 
a disenchanting chore for Victoria until 
she literally stumbles onto TV. A social- 
science major, she has a strong, if some- 
what uninformed, enthusiasm for sig- 
nificant “research.” She wants to do 
something for people. In the costume de- 
partment of a TV studio, she finds her 


spot. Admitting the high percentage of 


wasted effort in TV, she maintains that 
it is a truly democratic, truly beneficial 
social institution. 

The author has little interest in char- 
acterization, and little talent at plotting. 
Victoria is sugar-and-spice, and her story 
is a powerfully long time picking up 
momentum. That TV will soon be fine 
is the author’s ax, and it hangs heavy. 
Even the standard teen-age romance 
centers on TV, which emerges from its 
portraiture here as sound and fury, sig- 
nificance uncertain. 

THE ADVENTURES OF RAMON 
OF BOLIVIA is Father Albert J. Ne- 
vin’s fourth juvenile, and follows the 
general plan of the earlier ones. A teen- 
age native lad is established as the hero 
of a series of regional adventures, with 
a twofold purpose beyond the narrative: 
to acquaint the young reader with a for- 
eign land and its ways; and to garner 
real sympathy for Catholic missionary 
work in that land. 

Ramon lives with his parents and two 
brothers on a jungle clearing. The fam- 
ily makes its meager living gathering 
rubber and nuts, and all are excited 
when Ramon is offered a splendid op- 
portunity with an American professor, 
who is organizing an expedition to chart 
previously unmapped rivers. Ramon is 
to guide them, and arrange their jungle 
living. Although the expedition comes 
to an unhappy end, the experience is an 
enriching one for Ramon in many ways. 
It is a revealing experience for the pro- 
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fessor’s nephew, whose life in peril is 
saved by a jungle boy whom he had 
originally regarded with superiority and 
some unkind pity. 

The Adventures of Ramon of Bolivia 
is a lively adventure tale. Father Nevin’s 
talent is at narration. His characteriza- 
tions generally need depth and diver- 
sity, but that need is not as apparent 
here as it might be, for the uniqueness 
and authenticity of the doings. Regional 
and religious information is fit in with 
honesty and a growing smoothness. 

The stereotyped beginning of A 
LAND DIVIDED, by John F. Haves, 
makes one wonder momentarily why 
the book was awarded the Governor- 
General’s Literary Award in Canada. 
But this barely good enough story leads 
into another one, and this one is grim 
and fascinating. 

The frame story, which begins and 
ends the books, finds the young son of 
an English army -ofhcer in Acadia in 
1755 defending himself and his family 
against villains from the worst element 
among the French Acadians. The inte- 
rior story is the tragedy of Acadia, the 
English forced almost against their own 
wishes to move the entire French pop- 
ulation from their homes to remote 
lands, to New England, to Pennsylava- 
nia, Virginia, Maryland, and mainly to 
distant Louisiana. This is a dramatic and 
intensely interesting story, but apparent- 
ly Mr. Hayes felt that it should not be 
presented solo. 

His odd mixture of two stories of dif- 
ferent quality and different style is, in 
sum, worthwhile reading. 


1rH excellence and ease DAVID 
FARRAGUT, SAILOR, by Fer- 
dinand Reyher, tells the story of young 
Farragut, midshipman in the U.S. Navy 
at ten, and in command ofa ship at sea 
at twelve. Mr. Reyher obviously has de- 
tailed knowledge of the early American 
Navy; he brings it vividly before the 
reader with many fascinating bits of 
naval lore, yet never lets these _inci- 
dentals get in the way of his story. And 
he writes with a swing and a humorous 
touch that are unusual in juveniles. 
There is a strong possibility that only 
the more accomplished amongst teen- 
age readers will appreciate this book. 
For them, it will be worth a hundred 
others rolled into a lightweight bundle. 
Another view, this time a modern 
one, of the life of a midshipman is given 
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in Robb White's MIDSHIPMAN LEE 
OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY. The 
story is concerned with Courtney Lee’s 
struggle to overcome cowardice, a strug- 
gle complicated by the fact that Lee is 
the son of an Annapolis man, a winner 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
A good third of the book, if not more, 
is a factual account of Annapolis life. A 
disproportionate amount of story is 
crammed into the last fifty pages, but 
the plotting is competent and the char 
acterization is good. 

Through the years, John R. Tunis’ 
sport stories have been recognized as 
top-quality, and his latest GO, TEAM, 
GO! will maintain his reputation. It is 
a story built around the Indiana basket- 
ball tournament for high-school teams— 
an event which is more important to 
Indiana than the World Series is to the 
rest of the country. 

Ridgewood wins the state tournament 
with a team composed entirely of play- 
ers in their junior year; when they re- 
turn for senior year, they have an un- 
duly high opinion of themselves. And 
Mr. Tunis has a complex problem 
around which to weave his story. He 
manages to work into the plot high- 
school-centered betting and bookmaking. 
His illustration of why this gambling is 
wrong may not be profound, but 1 
would not be the one to say that it will 
not be convincing to Tunis readers. 

Jim Kjelgaard’s latest, CRACKER 
BARREL TROUBLE SHOOTER, has 





THE FOLLOWING adult books, 
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The Apostolic Itch, by Vincent J. 
Giese 

Don Francisco, by Mary Purcell 

The Easter Book, by Francis X. 
Weiser, S.]. 
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—combined in a routine manner—a bit 
of mystery, a bit of outdoor life, a bit of 
Horatio-Algeria. At the death of his un- 
cle, young Bill Rawls finds that the 
small fortune left him by his father his 
been dissipated; all that remains is a 
country store heavily in debt. To com- 
plicate matters, someone in the back- 
woods community is trying to frighten 
Bill away. The story is competently told, 
but easily anticipated, and is certainly 
far behind Kjelgaard’s best, which is 
very fine indeed. 


A’ THE END of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a certain Mr. Henry Win- 
stanley, inventor, proposed to the peo- 
ple of Plymouth, England, that he be 
allowed to build a lighthouse on Eddy- 
stone rocks, a treacherous barrier off 
Plymouth that, for centuries, had been 
taking ships and lives. THE HOUSE 
IN THE SEA, by W. H. Wood, is 
built around the fact of Mr. Winstan- 
ley’s proposal Cwhich ultimately did 
lead to the building of the Eddystone 
light, the first such light on the English 
coast ). 

The story is told by young Dick Wish- 
art, a newcomer to Plymouth who is 
soon involved in all the desperate ac- 
tions and dangerous adventures sur- 
rounding the jolly, but dedicated Mr. 
Winstanley. The building of the light 
angers evil men who profit from Eddy- 
stone wrecks, and they determine to 
stop it. They are aided by French spies, 
for the period is an interval between 
French wars. 

The complicated story is shoved hith- 
er and thither by abrupt emotional ex- 
clamations by the principal characters. 
The whole thing could have been set- 
tled and directed by a distinctly person- 
alized narrator. Dick is a chameleon, 
and even his age, as that is indicated by 
his actions and speech, changes from 
page to page. But the historical fact is 
impressive, the seascapes are properly 
majestic, and the main story line excit- 
ing. 

HAY -FOOT, STRAW - FOOT, by 
Erick Berry, is a book about a tune, 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy.” The story is 
as lively and as sketchy as the song. Un- 
der-age and under-size, young Si Came- 
ron tries futilely to join the army to do 
battle with the Frenchies, during the 
French and Indian Wars. Si can whis- 
tle any tune he hears, and he longs to 
beat his carefully made drumsticks on 
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the head of a real drum. His sense of 
rhvthm and his talent at drumming 
finally make an army man out of him. 
The book moves breathlessly from inci- 
dent to incident, never pausing to make 
Si a real boy, and more than once cre- 
ating some confusion with casually 
thrown-in history. It is a bright tale for 
a quick once-through, having zest and 
flavor. 

SKELETON CAVE, by Cora Che- 
ney, is an unusually adept blending of 
the regionally interesting and the uni- 
versally appealing. Ten-year-old Davy 


lives with his mother and crippled | 


grandfather on a pleasant farm in north- 
ern Alabama. His father is a patient in 
a veterans’ hospital. On the farm is an 
Indian cave rich in relics which Grampy 
has been collecting over the years. A 
Birmingham college is helping in a con- 
test to determine the “best hitherto un- 
exhibited collection of Indian artifacts 
among Alabama collectors.” What more 
perfect than that Grampy’s collection 
should win, and should bring the old 
man prize money with which to buy a 
wheelchair! Geography, geology and 
anthropology are well, though modestly, 
handled, and the storytelling is expert, 
in this warm and worthwhile story. 

NOT ONLY FOR DUCKS, the 
story of rain, is the second book by 
Glenn O. Blough, specialist in elemen- 
tary science in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The book is informal and informa- 
tive. It utilizes four characters, Mike 
McBlossom, his farmer-father, his moth- 
er, and his dog April. They live on 
Showers Farm, not far from the city, 
and the lessons about rain move from 
farm to city and back again, as the 
whole outline of rain and its importance 
to man is sketched in. 

The science is simple, and the dia- 
grammatic illustrations will help its easy 
assimilation. Not Only for Ducks hasn't 
quite the fullness and appeal of The 
Tree on the Road to Turntown, Blough’s 
first science storybook, possibly because, 
although a youngster can center affec- 
tion and even awe on an ancient tree, 
it is pretty hard to become fond, in a 
personal way, of rain—though one might 
be absolutely convinced that it is mak- 
ing him grow. 

MORE POWER TO YOU, by Her- 
man and Nina Schneider, and HOW 
TO IMPROVE YOUR MODEL 
RAILROAD, by Raymond F. Yates, are 
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REVIEWED in this issue 


Elementary 

Away Went Wo rcanc! by Virginia Kahl. 
Illustrated by the author. Scribners. Un- 
paged. $2.00. 

Lirrte Prayers For LitrLe PEOPLE, ar- 
ranged and illustrated by Katherine Wood. 
Kenedy. Unpaged. $1.50. 

Tue Loupvest Noise «iv THE Wor tp, by 
Benjamin Elkin. Illustrated by James 
Daugherty. Viking Press. 64 pp. $2.50. 


Intermediate 


Hay-Foot, Straw-Foor, by Erick Berry. II- 
lustrated by the author. Viking Press. 95 
pp- $2.50. 

Tue House 1n THE Sea, by W. H. Woods. 
Illustrated by Charles E. Pont. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce-Little, Brown. 229 pp.:$3.00. 

How to Improve Your Mopet Rariroap, 
by Raymond F. Yates. Drawings and dia- 
grams by the author. Harper. 109 pp. 
$2.00. 

More Power to You, by Herman and Nina 
Schneider. Illustrated by Bill Ballantine. 
Scott. 128 pp. $2.50. 

Nor On ty For Ducks, by Glenn O. Blough. 
Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey 
House. 48 pp. $2.25. 

SKELETON Cave, by Cora Cheney. Illustrated 
by Paul Galdone. Henry Holt. 108 pp. 
$2.00. 

Teen-Age 

Tue Apventures oF Ramon oF Bo tivia, by 
Albert J. Nevins. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Dodd, Mead. 272 pp. $2.75. 

Cracker BarrEL Trousie SHoorter, by Jim 
Kjelgaard. Dodd, Mead. 213 pp. $2.50. 
Davin Farracut, Sartor, by Ferdinand Rey- 
her. Illustrated by Robert Ball. Lippincott. 

238 pp. $3.00. 

Go, Team, Go! by John R. Tunis. William 
Morrow. 215 pp. $2.75. 

Hoosier Hertrace, by Elisabeth Hamilton 


Friermood. Illustrated by Robert Hallock. 
Doubleday. 221 pp. $2.75. 


A Lanp Drvinep, by John F. Hayes. Illus- 
trated by Fred Finley. Westminster Press. 
207 pp. $2.50. 

MipsHipMAN LEE oF THE NAvAL ACADEMY, 
by Robb White. Random House. 216 pp. 
$2.7 5: 

Putxtinc Strraincs, by Madeleine N. Myers. 
Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. Henry 
Holt. 228 pp. $2.50. 

A Srar To Fotitow, by Elizabeth Howard. 
William Morrow. 222 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Story or Nursinc, by Bertha S. Dodge. 
Illustrated by Barbara Corrigan. Little, 
Brown. 243 pp. $3.00. 





two good technical books for boys ten 
to twelve. 

The first explains simply and clearly, 
with plenty of illustrations, many forms 
of natural and mechanical power. Start- 
ing with basic types of wind and water 
power, the book concludes with jet pro- 
pulsion and atomic power; all explana- 
tions are kept, with strict care, on the 
level of a youngster’s understanding. 


How To Improve Your Model Rail- 
road shows how to build from scrap ma- 
terial all the accessories for a model 
railroad; it is presumed that the young 
railroader already has a train and track. 
Many of the plans and diagrams seem 
within the range of a handy boy, but 
some of the more ambitious ones just 
might call for outside help. 


N EvERY little person, there is a bit of 

Prince Hulla- Balloo, six-year-old 
hero of Benjamin Elkin’s remarkable 
morality, THE LOUDEST NOISE 
IN THE WORLD. Princeling of the 
world’s noisiest country, Hulla-Balloo is 
eagerly awaiting his sixth birthday, 
when all the people on earth will shout 
their loudest at the same moment: 
“HAPPY BIRTHDAY!!” Strangely, the 
birthday turns out to be Hulla-Balloo’s 
quietest, and happiest, day, and _ it 
changes the personality of his capital- 
city, Hub-Bub. 

The Loudest Noise in the World is 
a story that has been waiting, whole, a 
long time to be written—and immortal- 
ized. It has a universal truth, and that 
is beautifully served by the author's 
classically simple and effective language. 
The book is merry, for the youngest 
readers, and somewhat involved, for 
those a bit older. 1 do not particularly 
like James Daugherty’s emotional illus- 
trations, but they do have spirit. 

AWAY WENT WOLFGANG! by 
Virginia Kahl, is the story of the impos- 
sibly goofy and boundlessly eager big 
dog Wolfgang. In a pretty little Aus- 
trian village, everybody but Wolfgang 
works hard for a living. Wolfgang ‘is 
willing, but everything he does, he does 
wrong. How his lovable thickheadedness 
is finally put to profitable use is the 
thread of the story. It is told with speed 
and color. Difference and repetition oc- 
cur in the proportions that youngest 
readers like, and the whole tale is orig- 
inal, and good fun. 

The text of LITTLE PRAYERS 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, arranged and 
illustrated by Katharine Wood, includes 
the Sign of the Cross, the Our Father, 
the Hail Mary, and some originally- 
phrased instructions and ejaculations. 
The illustrations are uncluttered and 
precisely composed, but just adequate. 
There are exactly sixteen pages within 
the cardboard covers. A good gift-item, 
perhaps, the book is overpriced as a par- 
ent’s choice for the small child. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Continued from page 235) 


ular and empirical social science among 
Catholics in the recent past. This devel- 
opment stems from two important facts 
which can be termed pivotal in the 
sense that they gave direction to an 
emerging influence of Catholics among 
English-speaking social scientists. 

The first is a truism which has only 
recently become acceptable: the fact that 
there is no such thing as Catholic social 
science. The contributions of Franz 
Mueller and Clement Mihanovich have 
perhaps been the most influential in 
bringing about this conviction within 
the circle of Catholic social scientists 
themselves. Their arguments have tend- 
ed to “purify” social science of the large 
admixture of scolding and moralizing 
with which it had previously been in- 
terlarded. Outside this circle the convic- 
tion is still not widely accepted by Cath- 
olics. 

The second fact is that a small core 
of Catholics have been either trained in 
non-Catholic universities or influenced 
by non-Catholic social scientists. The 
consequence is that they are now con- 
centrating on empirical research and an- 
alysis. They are conducting a quiet re- 
volt which is not always quietly received 
—against the apologetic approach to so- 
cial studies. This trend away from loose 
generalizations,and narrow moralizing, 
which had also characterized the earlier 
social studies by non-Catholics, is so re- 
cent that the amount of writing has 
been relatively small. But it is con- 
stantly growing. The leading proponent 
of this rigorously disciplined scientific 
approach was the late John M. Coop- 
er, whose anthropological monographs 
gained him a world reputation. 

Other examples of realistic and fac- 
tual writing in social science are found 
in John Thomas’ reports on the mar- 
riage and family habits of American 
Catholics, Theodore Purcell’s study of 
packinghouse workers, Gladys Sellew’s 
analysis of a Negro neighborhood, Eva 
Ross’ study of rural cooperatives, John 
Donovan’s studies of parochial  struc- 
tures and of the occupational role of the 
priest, S. A. Sieber’s research among the 
North American Indians, Joseph Fitz- 
patrick’s analysis of the white collar 
workers on Wall Street. There may be 
included in this list some of the earlier 
studies of Paul Furfey on the problems 
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of youth, some aspects of the work of 
Alphonse Clemens on marriage relations 
and of John LaFarge’s well-known stud- 
ies of American race relations. 

There is at the present time probably 
little else that is worth including, but 
this list is indicative of the scientific 
maturity which has developed among 
Catholics who conduct research and 
produce reports in social studies. Up to 
now non-Catholics have had almost a 
monopoly on scientific methodology 
only because they pursued it competent- 
ly; they hold no exclusive patent on it. 
Whether this lag is accounted for by an 
attitude of condescension or an attitude 
of separatism on the part of Catholics is 
beside the point here; the fact is that we 
have come late to this obviously crucial 
area of scientific research. Those who 
seek an answer may ponder two ar- 
ticles: one by Charles Ellwood on “Ro- 
man Catholic Sociology” in the Novem- 
ber-December, 1941, issue of Sociology 
and Social Research, and the other by 
Joseph Fitzpatrick on “Catholic Respon- 
sibilities in Sociology” in the Autumn, 
1951, number of Thought. 

Catholics are contributing more and 
more to those scientific journals which 
have no sectarian label. The acceptance 
of articles by the editors of these peri- 
odicals constitutes a test of the scientific 
nature of the writing rather than of its 
theological or philosophical “orthodoxy.” 
If there was an earlier bias by these 
journals against the contributions of 
Catholics it was probably a resistance to 
the moralistic and propagandistic slant. 
The editors simply refused to publish 
what they considered poor science; and 
they did not have to make this refusal 
often because Catholics seldom contrib- 
uted articles. 

The improved qualifications of Cath- 
olic writers opens up the whole question 
of the utility or necessity of maintain- 
ing Catholic magazines in social science. 
To the extent that periodicals like Primi- 
tive Man, American Catholic Sociolog- 
ical Review, Catholic Rural Life Bulle- 
tin tend to become more scientific they 
tend also toward their own extinction 
as Catholic magazines. There is need for 
more journals in social science, and it is 
good if a Catholic group or University 
is willing to underwrite such a costly 
enterprise. Otherwise, they are merely 





duplicating at great expense and effort 
what can be efhciently presented in 
non-sectarian periodicals. 

This does not mean that there is no 
place for Catholic periodicals which 
deal with social values and principles. 
The promotion of the ideal of a Chris- 
tian society is a weighty ad hoc con- 
tribution to social action and reform. 
The discussion of this ideal is called 
forth from many sources: the Bible, the 
Patristic writings, the philosophers and 
theologians, the papal encyclicals, the 
very perplexities of modern society. It 
is clarified and promoted by publica- 
tions like Social Order and Integrity, to 
some extent by weeklies of comment 
like America and The Commonweal, 
and by a host of less important Catholic 
magazines which are always skirting the 
edges of social problems. 

The discussion of Christian ideals of 
society from the point of view of the 
Catholic Church is found also in a rela- 
tively large number of books. In general 
these writings are severely critical of the 
present social order and they advocate 
social reforms which the authors hope 
are yet to come. They are a curious 
blend of the empirical on the negative 
side and of the ideological on the posi- 
tive side. Into this category one may 
place the following writings: John 
Hughes’ The Church and the Liberal 
Society, Douglas Jerrold’s The Future 
of Freedom, Michael de la Bedoyere's 
The Christian Crisis, Paul Furfey’s Fire 
on the Earth, Virgil Michel’s Christian 
Social Reconstruction, John F. Cronin’s 
Catholic Social Principles, Frank Sheed’s 
Society and Sanity, John A. Ryan and 
Francis Boland’s Catholic Principles of 
Politics. 

These books are a small sample of the 
kind of writing that is peculiarly pro 
lific among Catholics in the Anglo- 
American culture. They are not all of a 
kind in their logical and literary qual- 
ities nor in their critical analysis of mod- 
ern society. But they are similar in that 
their authors seek to promote and inter- 
pret what they consider the essentials of 
the good society. Many of these books 
have an anaesthetic tendency in that 
they tell Catholics that “this is not a 
world of our making,” and that if we 
had our way it would be very different. 
This is misleading because it gives the 
impression that Christians somehow ab- 
sented themselves from society during 
the formation of present social condi- 
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tions, while the fact is that they were 
very much a part of the process. It must 
be said too that for the most part these 
books are not “social studies” in the 
sense defined above. They do not pre- 
sent social values and ideals with the 
objectivity of the scholar and scientist. 


+ pew WE HAVE in the literature pro- 
duced by English-speaking Cath- 
olics a plethora of magazines and books 
which deal with the so-called “princi- 
ples” of social reform according to Chris- 
tian ideals. But the publication of ma- 
terial dealing with the techniques of 
social reform on the level of primary 
human relations and structures and ac- 
cording to the findings of social research 
has been only sporadic. Practically all of 
the basic research in the field of social 
techniques has been done by non-Cath- 
olics. The few Catholics who go through 
the drudgery of this kind of work do not 
write much about it. Albert Foley’s an- 
alysis of group dynamics is a promising 
start in this direction. The men and 
women who promote small primary 
groups of various kinds, arbitrate strikes 
and conduct institutes of industrial rela- 
tions have for the most part explained 
their experiences and findings in scat- 
tered mimeographed bulletins which are 
difficult to obtain. 

There are other indications, however, 
that the newer techniques of social re- 
form have caught the attention of Cath- 
olics. Some of them have been imported 
from Europe with the intention of mak- 
ing the necessary adjustments. The 
trend is shown here particularly in the 
publications of those who promote the 
“cell technique” like the Young Chris- 
tian Students, the Young Christian 
Workers, some groups in the Sodality, 
the Legion of Mary, the Christian Fam- 
ily Movement. 

There is another category of writing, 
which is far removed from either the 
sweeping ideologies of social principles 
or the detailed study and interpretation 
of social reform. This refers to a lim- 
ited literary output which displays great 
scholarship, original thinking and _bril- 
liant analysis of the larger social struc- 
tures and relations. Four authors may 
be mentioned as outstanding representa- 
tives in this select circle of social studies. 
They are Christopher Dawson with his 
historical probing of cultural variations 
and similarities; Nicholas Timasheff 
with his discussions of the sociology of 
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law and of the structure of Russian 
Communism; Goetz Briefs, whose study 
of proletarianization corrects many 
wrong impressions about the mass so- 
ciety; and John Courtney Murray, who 
has broken new ground in his challeng- 
ing analysis of the American relation- 
ship. between Church and State. 

Many Catholics try this kind of writ- 
ing but few succeed in it. Chesterton 
and Belloc attempted it in many books 
and for many years, and their labors re- 
sulted mainly in propaganda and apo- 
logetics. The value of the writings men- 
tioned above is not only that they are 
symptomatic of Catholic scholarship’s 
coming of age, but more important that 
these scholars have grasped the tech- 
nical meaning of social relations, func- 
tions, processes, structures and institu- 
tions. They demonstrate an ability to 
understand and interpret the complexity 
of society, which in turn requires an 
appreciation of the instruments of scien- 
tific research. 

What are the “prospects” in Catholic 
writing on social studies? It is always 
easier to express hopes and to offer sug- 
gestions than it is to chart trends and 
to make prophecies. It is simple to say— 
especially after the Pope has said it 
often—that science discovers truth and 
religion utilizes truth. Perhaps we may 
say that the trend toward scientific writ- 
ing in social studies will continue even 
though there still exist in the Church 
attitudes of conservatism and tradition- 
alism which oppose it: as a dangerous 
trend. Partially because of these atti- 
tudes the serious student of society has 





often been diverted from the essential 
problems of research and has often 
found it “safer” to limit his publications 
to broad criticisms of the political and 
economic systems. But there are now 
signs even on this “safe road” which say 
that it is not going anywhere and that 
the journey is futile: 

Taking for granted the competence 
of Catholic social scientists, that is, their 
thorough preliminary training, their rig- 
orous adherence to a scientific code of 
procedure, and their ability to write 
their reports in readable English, we 
may say that the future of Catholic writ- 
ing in the social studies hinges upon the 
selection of fruitful fields of research. 

It is to be hoped, if not to be foretold, 
that the best brains among the Catholic 
social scientists will concentrate on the 
social and cultural patterns of Cath- 
olics. At the present time less scientific 
knowledge is available about Catholic 
groups, organizations and movements, 
Catholic family life, ethnic and racial 
relations among Catholics, than there 
is about many insignificant, primitive 
tribes of the earth. The primary social 
relations of Catholics, the groupings in 
which they participate, the institutions 
for which they are responsible, the so- 
cial roles and statuses in which they 
function, constitute a scientifically un- 
known jungle waiting to be explored by 
the Catholic social scientist. The Com- 
munion of Saints on earth is by defini- 
tion and by purpose the leaven of so- 
ciety, and the greatest single contribu- 
tion that Catholic social scientists can 
make is to tell us how it works. 
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ably translated as vicar, which means 
something else over here; we read of the 
“purple vestments of Eastertide” (Se- 
maine de Paques here means Holy 
Week), of helping with the Mass Can 
obvious mistranslation of assister a la 
messe —i.e. be present at Mass). The 
prize must be awarded to two phrases 
produced by the translator of Beatrix 
Beck’s novel: “Will there be an eleva- 
tion of the Host at Benediction tonight?” 
and “Her hand, like a thirsty animal, 
plunged into the font” (she was taking 
holy water on entering a church). As I 
have tried to show both these novels 
were, generally speaking, worth translat- 
ing, but there are others which might 


have been given priority over them. 
Why does not some enterprising pub- 
lisher produce an English version of 
Andre Billy’s little masterpiece Introibo 
which was published in France before 
the war? 

Finally, since I have mentioned the 
priest-worker problem I must refer to an 
important and informative article in the 
February issue of Blackfriars, by Fr. 
John Fitzsimons, “Second Thoughts on 
the Priest-Workers.” It is a well-bal- 
anced account written with understand- 
ing and restraint. In the same number 
Fr. Illtud Evans, O.P., the Editor, con- 
tinues his reflections on a recent visit 
to South America. 
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